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WHO'S WHO 


HAROLD C. GARDINER was our Staff reporter 
at the Ninth National Eucharistic Congress held in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, during the last week of June. 
He felt the Catholic heart of humanity pulsating 
with the Sacred Heart of Christ, through all those 
days devoted to love and adoration. ... JOHN A. 
TOOMEY, associate editor, has attempted to pre- 
sent the findings in regard to the attitude of the 
Protestant churches toward American involvement 
in the world war. The material was collected main- 
ly from the Religious News Service, weekly release 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
The vigor of the assertions made by religious lead- 
ers are, indeed, indicative of strong convictions... . 
A. H. SCHELLER, S.J., is the Director of the 
School of Social Service of St. Louis University. 
There are ties of friendship with the peoples of 
South America that are stronger than those of 
mere neighborliness in the same hemisphere... . 
CHRISTOPHER JENKINS covers the identity of 
an American who has lived in Japan and who has 
remained in China during all the dreadful days of 
Japanese aggression. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the Oriental mentality and the surging social 
conflict that is rising out of the undeclared Sino- 
Japanese war. ... THOMAS A. FOX, C.S.P., sends 
his manuscript from the Paulist Rectory in San 
Francisco. He admits that he had a bit of hesitancy 
about allowing his paper to appear in print. We 
dispelled the hesitancy, because we believe the old 
ascetics do deserve praise in this conceited world. 
. .. JAMES E. WHITEHEAD is an instructor at 
Campion High School, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 
. . . RAYMOND A. GRADY, our genial essayist 
from Bangor, will undoubtedly be charred by the 
Pennsylvanian and West Virginian burners, whose 
existence he does not admit. 
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POPE PIUS XII, in his broadcast to the Ninth 
National Eucharistic Congress at St. Paul, Minn., 
uttered words of deep significance when he stated: 

“Early explorers record in their relations their 
utter amazement at the mighty current that sweeps 
down the Mississippi River. There is a stronger cur- 
rent of black paganism sweeping over peoples to- 
day, carrying along in its onward rush newspapers, 
magazines, moving pictures; breaking down the 
barriers of self-respect and decency, undermining 
the foundations of Christian culture and education. 

“Only the young man and woman of self-sac- 
rifice—we were almost going to add heroic self- 
sacrifice—will escape the flood. 

“You live in a country where the tradition of 
human freedom allows you to practice your faith 
without let or hindrance. Your chief enemy is 
within you—that natural drag of our fallen hu- 
manity to self-seeking and sin. 

“Self-Sacrifice must combat it. Your parishes 
multiply, your schools and colleges and universities 
are thronged, your youth associations flourish, 
your organization of social and civic service are 
reinforcing those bulwarks of morality and re- 
ligion, without which no nation can aspire to pros- 
perity and peace. 

“But you must not forget that you belong to a 
Church Whose Founder and Head was scourged, 
marked and crucified (Matthew, xx; 19), and that 
His body, which is the Church, as it has always 
suffered persecution so it is today being persecuted 
—persecuted in some of its members so artfully 
that it is difficult to measure how far-reaching the 
effect may be. 

“And—bitter tragedy of it all—loyal Catholic 
fathers and mothers, with sorrow gnawing at their 
hearts, must contemplate the danger, which every 
day looms more threatening, that their children 
and their children’s children may be deprived of 
their precious heritage of faith, which they had 
hoped to safeguard for them.” 


BEFORE the first echoes died down announcing 
war between Germany and Russia, immediately 
diplomats were busy with proposals of United 
States aid to the Soviets. Russia’s ambassador, Mr. 
Oumansky, did not know, nobody knows, what 
Russia needs; but aid would be sent even if we have 
to invent something to aid with. Overnight the 
Daily Worker performed another of its accustomed 
flipflops, slipped delightedly into the old harness 
of anti-Fascism, though not anti-war. Democracy, 
“the World of Tomorrow” and its freedoms are 
forgotten; alliance is proposed with Russia and 
China along with Britain. These are mere ante- 
pasto for a groaning feast of pro-Soviet propa- 
ganda to come. Drums will be beat to persuade 
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workers to contribute to Soviet-and-Liberty funds. 
Familiar shrieks, smears, intimidations of pro-Loy- 
alist hate campaigns will be resurrected. Labor 
will learn it must sign up for the profsoyuz, if it is 
to escape Dr. Ley and his slave battalions. The 
Soviet past will be happy bygones. Biographies of 
noble Soviet leaders will be plentiful; fine freedom- 
loving lads who escaped the purge because they 
saw the bright future glittering over Stalin’s brow. 
We can prepare, in short, for a spate of Communist 
and Soviet indoctrination such as we have not en- 
dured since the palmiest days of Walter Duranty 
and Harry F. Ward. 


HARM of such pro-Soviet propaganda, however, is 
immeasurably increased if we permit it to jockey 
us into the false position of enthusiasm for Hitler 
in our disgust at the machinations of Stalin. Such 
a consummation will have the singular effect of 
delighting both opposing dictators at once: Hitler 
will see us brought in line with his new-found and 
specious type of anti-Communism; Stalin as an- 
other confirmation of the staple Communist thesis 
that if you are not one-hundred-per-cent for Red 
revolution you are a Fascist. As Catholics and as 
patriotic Americans our position remains unaltered 
by this latest development in the European scene. 
The Church stands upon its steadfast and consis- 
tent opposition to every form of totalitarianism 
and tyranny, whether it be under the hooked cross 
or the hammer and sickle. It is significant that 
regardless of Italy’s entrance into the war against 
Russia, no indication has so far been received from 
the Holy See that the Holy Father is endorsing it 
as any crusade or holy war. We shudder at the 
threat to the whole world implied in a Soviet tri- 
umph; but we also shudder at the menace of a 
Hitler victory that would place not only Russia’s 
wheat, coal and oil at Hitler’s mercy against the 
world, but would place Communism itself and its 
cohorts at his disposal. There is but one clear con- 
clusion to be derived from the Russian-German 
war: by all that is sane, just and holy, let America 
keep out of this war. 


ACCORDING to Congressman John M. Vorys, of 
Ohio, no time is more opportune than the present 
for the United States to move in the direction of 
achieving “a just and satisfactory peace as soon as 
possible.” His plan is to launch a “peace-offensive, 
intelligently, aggressively and in good faith.” If 
Britain is losing, “we can open negotiations better 
than she can.” And if Britain is to win, there is no 
use waiting for another Versailles, but use such 
moral authority as we now possess before it is 
gone. We should neither dictate terms nor agree to 

















their dictation by anyone else. Nor would we de- 
pend upon Hitler’s non-existent “honor.” While 
Mr. Vory’s plan is easier to propose in principle 
than to define as to method and guarantees, it can- 
not be lightly brushed aside. As the European war 
grows more complex, as the issues cross and the 
scene of conflict changes, so the position of the 
belligerent increases for the moment in prestige. 
We are confronted now by no all-powerful victor. 
But in all likelihood we shall be so confronted once 
the Russo-German war has been decided. Trium- 
phant Nazism, or triumphant Communism, astride 
of a prostrate Europe, Asia and Africa, are in- 
finitely more difficult to deal with than when they 
are locked in fluctuating struggle. Certainly time 
will not be wasted if we give the plan some careful 
and prayerful consideration. 


ADVOCACY of war and of steps close to war con- 
tinued. . . . The Daily Worker, Communist news- 
paper, called on the United States to give “full aid 
and support to the Soviet Union’”’ in its fight against 
Germany. . . . Appealing also for aid to the Soviet 
Government were the Legion for American Unity, 
the Union for Democratic Action, the Non-Sec- 
tarian Anti-Nazi League, the Socialist Workers 
party (Trotskyites). . . . Alumni class officers of 
Dartmouth College announced support of the Gov- 
ernment’s international stand “not excluding an 
outright declaration of war.” . . . Congressman 
Emanuel Celler from New York asked President 
Roosevelt to close the German Embassy in Wash- 
ington. . . . Americans cannot keep this “abundant 
life,” unless they are willing to fight for it, declared 
Henry R. Luce, publisher of the magazines, Time, 
Life and Fortune. “Fight the international gang- 
sters, the hijackers of mankind,” he exclaimed. . . . 
The British Embassy in Washington issued a re- 
cruiting call for a civilian American Expeditionary 
Force of from 15,000 to 30,000 electrical techni- 
cians and mechanics to aid the British war machine 
in England. G. C. Pirie, Air Attache at the Em- 
bassy, assured that the corps will be “quite sep- 
arate from the fighting forces, although working 
alongside them all the time.” Should the draft 
numbers of any of the volunteers come up, “ar- 
rangements probably could be made,” Pirie stated. 
. . . Addressing a graduating class, United States 
Supreme Court Justice, Felix Frankfurter, de- 
nounced the statement: “War never settles any- 
thing.” He declared: “This war will settle the 
quality of your lives and your children’s lives.” . . . 


MR. Lindbergh argued that “the only way our 
American life and ideals can be preserved is by 
staying out of this war.” . . . At Harvard’s Class 
Day ceremonies, James J. Pattee, Jr., senior, de- 
livered the class oration, made a plea against 
American involvement in the war, in opposition 
to the “Fight Now” views of Harvard’s President, 
James B. Conant. “Fellow classmates, let us avoid 
being sent overseas,” he adjured 800 Harvard 
seniors. . . . Former President Herbert Hoover ex- 


pressed the belief that the German-Russian war 
“will furnish a half dozen reasons for the United 
States to stay out of the European war.” . . . De- 
clared Representative Hamilton Fish: “I want no 
alliance with Soviet Russia, direct or indirect.’ He 
remarked that Russia could not be considered a 
democracy “by the wildest imagination.” . . . Early 
returns of Representative Fish’s poll of his home 
district, the home district also of President Roose- 
velt, ran eight-to-one against war involvement. . . . 
Said Senator Bennett C. Clark, of the German- 
Russian war: “The whole business shows the abso- 
lute instability of European alliances and points to 
the necessity of our staying out of all of them.” 
. . . Senator La Follette predicted that the inter- 
ventionists would now put on “the greatest white- 
wash act in all history” with respect to Russia. 
. .. Fifty-six per cent of the people want a referen- 
dum on war before Congress can send men to fight 
overseas, a Gallup survey showed. Six per cent of 
those questioned were undecided. . . . Referring to 
the Nazi-Soviet outbreak, Senator Wheeler asked: 
“Wouldn’t that be a fine crusade for us to join with 
Joe Stalin?” 


NATIONAL unity is a virtue for other nations, 
as well as for our own. To keep the pot of disaf- 
fection boiling, however feebly, does a distinct dis- 
service to other nations, and definitely does not 
help our good relations with them. What good pur- 
pose is served, for example, by referring, as was 
done in a recent dispatch in the New York Times, 
to “the text of the new agreement between Na- 
tionalist Spain and the Vatican?” The civil war, 
we have heard, is over, and there is now only 
one Spain, which is simply Spain. Moreover, as 
a very practical consideration, this sour attitude 
toward Spain, which simply cannot forgive Francu 
for having won, is a large and awkward stumbling- 
block in the path of our relations with South 
America. 


CURRENTLY, a vicious and a violent anti-Cath- 
olic crusade is in the making. Some affiliates, lay 
and clerical, of the Protestant denominations are 
intensifying their attacks on Catholics, just as sure- 
ly as in the Know Nothing and the A.P.A. days, 
but more subtly. Some Jews of the more militant 
minority are working with these Christians. The 
Illiberals, heirs of the former Liberals, are in full 
fury and doing much cold planning. The Com- 
munists, of course, and the Marxists are deadly in 
their hate against Catholics. The combination is 
powerful and is well organized. We Catholics may 
as well recognize the facts. The attack is on 
Catholic leaders. They are subjected to pressure if 
they propound honestly their convictions as Ameri- 
can citizens. They are tarred if they are too out- 
spoken in their opposition. Interference with the 
mass of Catholic people, or instances of bigotry 
and prejudice have not, thus far, been frequent. 
But the campaign is on, and anti-Catholicism is 
increasing in free America. 
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FERVENT pleas for the Eucharistic parish were 
made by Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, when he spoke at the Ninth 
National Eucharistic Congress in St. Paul. “The 
well organized parish,” he said, “is a corner of the 
Kingdom of God.” Such a parish is the fruit of the 
priest’s union with the daily Sacrifice of the Mass. 
“In the parish, at least in a measure, the words of 
Saint Paul, ‘our citizenship is in Heaven’ (Phil. iii, 
20), are renewed and verified, or more clearly still 
‘our commonwealth is in Heaven.’ ”’ 


SIX dioceses of the South—Savannah-Atlanta, 
Nashville, Natchez, Mobile, Charleston, Raleigh— 
show approximately 14 converts per every 1,000 
Catholics, judging by the 1940 Catholic Directory. 
Richmond shows also 12.3 converts in the same 
ratio. These dioceses have a minimum of Cath- 
olics and of working priests. Nashville leads with 
698 converts, out of a total of 32,967 Catholics and 
only 66 priests; making 21.1 converts per 1,000. 
Yet taking the totals for 16 archdioceses of the 
United States, we find they average but 3.1 con- 
verts for 1,000. An article on this topic in the 
Homiletic Review for July ascribes this notable 
Southern record not to mass movements but to 
“heavy concentration of persistent and hard work- 
ers in the field, who are well and regularly sup- 
ported by the normal agencies of propaganda.” 


TWO years ago, at the age of twenty, Oleg Tronko, 
a young Russian convert, died in the Russian Col- 
lege (“Russicum”) in Rome. His story is told in 
the May issue of Katolitcheskii Vyestnik (“Cath- 
olic Bulletin”), published in Manchuria. Son of a 
former Russian army officer, later an exile in Bul- 
garia, he showed his interest in religion by an im- 
placable hostility to Catholicism. Tireless efforts to 
evangelize his sister, who studied in a Catholic 
school, had the curious effect of introducing him 
to the life of Saint Thérése of Lisieux, for whom 
he conceived an intense devotion. Gradually the 
true picture of the Church dawned upon him; the 
dawn was transformed into full light and accept- 
ance; finally he decided to study for the priesthood. 
But, as with the “Little Flower” herself, his zeal 
for souls had to be carried with him into the world 
to come. 


FATHER CYRIL, the Russian Catholic priest who 
received Oleg Tronko, was convinced that the 
young man was honest in his attempt to pursue 
holiness after the model of Saint Thérése, even 
while he still held aloof from her Faith. The Saints, 
one imagines, are the best judges of those who 
honor them and may be less perplexed than we are 
with such instances. Latest of these is found in 
devotion conceived by non-Catholics for Saint 
Joseph of Copertino, as patron of flyers to parallel 
Saint Christopher for the motorists. Lowell Thomas 
appears to be one interested. A medal is planned 
in honor of the flying servant of the Lord; adorned 
with an inscription from the King James version 
of the Bible. The holy friar was noted for his fights, 
but also for his obedience in ceasing his flights. 
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BRITISH Catholics look naturally to their Cath- 
olic brethren in the United States for aid in present 
trials, especially since the various non-Catholic de- 
nominations are more than generously represented 
in the field of overseas assistance. The American 
Committee for British Catholic Relief is now or- 
ganized for this purpose, with headquarters at 
2428 Tracy Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. Chief 
patron of the British Committee is Cardinal 
Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster. Among the 
American committee are such well known names 
as the Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S.S.; the Rev. 
Coleman Nevils, S.J.; Joseph P. Grace; Daniel Sar- 
gent; Hon. Richard M. Tobin; Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, etc. Immense distress can be relieved and 
hideous damage repaired by the work of this com- 
mittee. 


FIRST charge on industry should be the family 
wage, is a principle laid down by the Australian 
Hierarchy in their statement on Social Order issued 
in May. They found insufficient a recent decision of 
the Commonwealth Arbitration Court on the Basic 
Wage, since it “does not concern itself primarily 
with the needs of the family.” As a Christian meth- 
od for fixing the Family Wage, they suggest: (1) 
That the standard should be the essential needs of 
a single man, including a “modest amount for re- 
creation” and enough for him to save for marriage. 
(2) Marriage would bring increase in wages, to 
provide for wife, birth of child, also a bonus to help 
him purchase house and furniture. (3) Birth of 
each child brings added weekly payment. (4) The 
money for these payments comes not from the 
state but from the industry concerned, “which 
should establish an equalization fund from which 
the payment could be made. If the funds of the 
industry were not sufficient, they should be supple- 
mented from the public revenues.” The Bishops 
advocate also Child Endowment, wide distribution 
of Family Homes, Homestead Farms, and an In- 
trial Council, for the adjustment, on a constructive 
and intelligent basis, of disputes between capital 
and labor. 


NO amount of concern about the defense of free- 
dom abroad can absolve us from responsibility for 
advancing the cause of freedom at home, is the 
view of a prominent Episcopal clergyman, Canon 
Anson Phelps Stokes, of the Washington Cathedral. 
“Let us then be sure,” said Dr. Stokes in a recent 
address, at Stockbridge, Mass., “that as we are 
called upon to engage more actively in the world 
contest for freedom, our own internal practices do 
not yield to those of the totalitarian states but re- 
main true to the ideals of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution and the Bill of Rights.” 
Freedom of speech, for minority groups, freedom 
of Congress, for our courts, are some of the free- 
doms he saw menaced. “How about freedom of 
worship?” he asked. “Shall we who are Protes- 
tants be scrupulously careful to give to our Cath- 
olic friends the same rights which we demand for 
ourselves, and vice versa; and shall the Christian 
do the same for the Jew?” 




















THE EUCHARISTIC LOVERS 
GLORIFY CHRIST IN MINNESOTA 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 











THE sweet discord of a hundred little bells jangling 
in unison was, for one observer, at least, the high 
and moving point of the Ninth National Eucharis- 
tic Congress, held at St. Paul last week. Midnight 
under the Northwest skies, whose stars guided 
Marquette and Joliet and Hennepin, the blaze of 
flood-lights washing the great high altar under its 
monstrance-crowned baldachino, 75,000 kneeling 
men, and far off in the north-east corner of the 
immense field, the little bells began their ringing. 

One bell, two acolytes shielding their candles 
against the Minnesota night breezes, for each priest 
who brought into that kneeling crowd Him for 
Whom they were kneeling—and there were a hun- 
dred priests, the night of June 25, to bring Him in 
His Sacrament of Love to the midnight communi- 
cants. The little bells jangled and the procession of 
a hundred Christ-bearers wound into the vast 
crowd. Before each section, in the stands and on 
the fields, a priest halted, and there, on the bare 
ground, on the hard concrete, with no marble altar- 
rails, no carpeted sanctuary, the men came up, in 
their shirt-sleeves, in their working clothes, and 
partook of the Bread of Life. 

How eager He must have been to hear the bells 
begin their silvery discord to announce His com- 
ing. How slow the procession must have seemed to 
Him! He was coming unto His own, who were there 
to receive Him. 

Those 75,000 men at the Midnight Mass were 
eager, too. They were eager to roll up to Heaven 
in the muttered thunder of male voices the phrases 
of the Holy Name pledge. They were eager to make 
the Minnesota hills echo to their “Blessed be God”’ 
at the Benediction that closed the Holy Hour be- 
fore the Midnight Mass. They were eager to light 
their 75,000 candles during the Benediction, and 
star the night with as many professions of Faith. 

They have all been eager out here these four 
glorious days—eager to make us feel at home, to 
make the Congress the success God has wanted it 
to be; but eager above all, and through and under 
all, to do something to show their corporate Cath- 
olic love for Our Divine Lord. 

The little altar boy who served my Mass one 
morning, announced with shy boastfulness: “I 
broke my record today, Father. I served five 
Masses. My back’s almost broke”—he was eager 
to serve, and love is service. The anxious young nun 
at the children’s Mass on Wednesday literally 
straining on tip-toe above and behind her pupils, 


so that her voice could carry to them all and lead 
them in the hymns—her first thought might have 
been that she wanted her class to do well; but after 
all, they were trying to do well for His sake, 
weren’t they? 

The Minnesota farmer beside me at the same 
children’s Mass, who knelt in the dust through it 
all, with his two little boys kneeling on either side 
of him (and all three were saying their beads)— 
they were eager, as Our Lord was, to show their 
union with Him and in Him. 

And yet, this eagerness to do was not a blatant 
thing; it was not a Rotary or Kiwanis hail-fellow- 
well-met spirit. It was subtle and quiet, for it was 
essentially, as it ought to be for a Eucharistic Con- 
gress, an eagerness to worship. That was manifest 
in the silence of the crowds at the Masses. There 
is something awe-inspiring about a huge and silent 
mass of human beings, and when that silence is not 
a sullen quiet, but a stillness that springs from a 
common reverence and love of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, it is more than awe-inspiring—it is a positive 
Grace from God. There could not have been a man 
who left that Midnight Mass without feeling that 
because he was one of 75,000, and because he and 
they were all there for the same purpose, his Faith 
meant then and would mean, through all the rest 
of his life, so much more to him. 

And why should not every one of the 450,000 
pilgrims have felt that way? For here was the 
greatest gathering the Northwest has ever seen. 
Here, in “pagan America,” was an act of worship 
in union, a communal act of adoration by the Cath- 
olic Church, which must serve to show other faiths 
and other countries our belief in that marvelous 
and startling truth Archbishop Murray, of St. Paul, 
referred to as the heart and core of the Congress, 
the “social sovereignty of Christ.” 

Certainly, the place of Christ and His teachings 
in society and the whole structure of life has been 
the motif of the whole Congress. The purely reli- 
gious ceremonies (if there is such a thing) were, 
of course, the dynamo of the four days; but spring- 
ing from them as an immediate and practical cor- 
ollary, was the application of these religious truths 
to the whole social fabric. 

The sectional meetings on June 24 and 25 were 
all devoted to Christ’s Sacrifice as it applies to, and 
is mirrored in, the walks of every day life. Parents, 
teachers, rural workers, nurses, professional men, 
public servants—all were addressed on the fact, 
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and all discussed the fact that, for them, Christ is 
not a Sunday acquaintance only, but a day-in and 
day-out Friend and Guide. 

From the very first day, at the reception ten- 
dered to the Papal Legate, Dennis Cardinal Dough- 
erty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, this fact, that 
the Church (which, of course, is but Christ con- 
tinued) has the task of molding society to Chris- 
tian norms, was recognized by the other speakers. 
Both the Hon. Harold E. Stassen, Governor of 
Minnesota, and the Hon. John J. McDonough, 
Mayor of St. Paul, expressed their gratification 
that discussions on the relationship between em- 
ployer and employe were to be included in the 
sessions. 

And if we think it strange that such hard-headed 
and work-a-day topics could find place in the pro- 
gram of a Eucharistic Congress, when, apparently, 
the whole atmosphere ought to be one of prayer 
and adoration, we need, perhaps, to be reminded 
that worship is not merely a part, a compartment 
of life, but the whole of it. The Congress remem- 
bered that, and the half-million who spent the days 
at St. Paul will certainly go home, knowing better 
than they ever have before, that our Faith, as 
Bishop Noll, of Fort Wayne, expressed it, is “not a 
religious organization, but a religious organism,” 
living and growing, and permeating and dominat- 
ing all our life’s activities. 

The above were two impressions to take away 
from the Eucharistic Congress, or rather, the dou- 
ble, two-sided impression—that of an eagerness to 
bring Our Lord into His proper place in the World. 

There are many lovely and humorous and touch- 
ing side-impressions, too, rather like side-dishes at 
a feast. There was the solid bank of nuns in the 
center section of the grand-stand at all the Masses, 
rising like a black-and-white tapestry behind the 
great altar. There was the fluttering and gleaming 
of straw hats catching the brilliant sunshine, as 
they were raised all through the vast crowds at 
the mention of the Holy Name. 

There were all the human things you find in any 
human crowd, but beneath it all the friendly and 
warm feeling that makes you think that there is 
nothing quite like a Catholic crowd. We were all 
thinking the same thoughts, and living the same 
truths, and kneeling before the same altar and the 
same Host. We were all at home, because (remem- 
ber?) there is an old saying about home being 
where the heart is, and for those four days, one 
Great Heart, and 25,000,000 smaller but ardent 
ones, were at the Twin Cities. 

And there were the several hundred youngsters 
at the children’s Mass on June 25, who kept sing- 
ing their hearts out (and they sang marvelously, 
all the 10,000 of them) until they just keeled over 
under the hot Minnesota sun. I do not think they 
minded it much, nor do I think their fond parents 
did, for it is something, is it not, to be able to say 
that you collapsed while singing Our Lord’s praises 
at a Eucharistic Congress? 

On Thursday, June 26, St. Paul’s Como Park 
was certainly home for the thousands who took 
part in the Liturgical Procession. The Blessed Sac- 
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rament was brought from the Church of Saint 
Andrew to the Altar of Exposition. There it rested 
on banked flowers, while all the units, assembled in 
all the beautifully shaded streets, filed past in hom- 
age. All the pilgrims already in attendance were 
augmented by groups coming in from the country 
for the day—in from the Minnesota wheat-fields 
and dairy lands, in from the Dakotas and Nebras- 
ka, and the Iowa corn-belt, to march in His honor 
Who drew some of His parables from the lillies of 
the field, from the reeds and the harvests and the 
reapers. 

Christ Himself was present, and it was but fit- 
ting that the Supreme Representative of Christ on 
earth should speak in His name to the assembled 
throngs. His voice came from the library in the 
Vatican across the ocean. It was amplified so that 
80,000 men, women and children taking part in 
the Liturgical Procession could hear it, amplified 
so that all the nation could listen to it. In deep 
reverence, all at the Congress, from the Papal 
Legate, Cardinal Dougherty, and the Apostolic 
Delegate, Archbishop Cicognani, down to the small- 
est tot, listened to the vibrant words that Christ 
Himself would have spoken to us, His children, in 
our new world. 

The Procession advanced. Thousands passed Him, 
then He passed them, on His way to the Altar in 
the Eucharistic Center, for the final Benediction— 
and the Ninth National Eucharistic Congress was 
over, and Christ had been, even there, for the four 
days, glorified by Sacrifice. 

There are many striking parallels we might 
draw. All this Northwest territory challenges one 
to tell all that the Faith has had to do with dis- 
covering and building it. This is the land that 
bulked large in the dreams of those who visioned 
the Northwest Passage. This is the North Star 
State. This is Minnesota, the Land of the Sky- 
tinted Water. 

Shall we labor the obvious and make the appli- 
cations? If the missionaries of the Faith did so 
much in the discovery of this region, certainly 
these four days were days when thousands of the 
region discovered or re-found or re-built their 
Faith. Minnesota’s thousand lakes, during the days 
of the Congress, were tinted from Heaven, mirror- 
ing the heroic Monstrance that crowned the Altar. 
Minnesota was truly, for all America those four 
days, the North-star, the guiding star State, for, 
as the Governor of the State remarked in his ad- 
dress of welcome to the Papal Legate, “democracy 
needs the help of religion.” 

But above all, if I may change only a syllable, 
Minnesota and St. Paul were, for the days of the 
Congress, the region of the Northeast Passage, for 
it was from the northeast of the fair-ground field 
that the sound of the hundred little bells came to 
the kneeling 75,000 men. It was from the northeast 
that the hundred Christ-bearers came, eager to 
bring Him Who was eager to come to them, and to 
all the pilgrims, and to all America, and to all the 
world. In answer to that Divine eagerness, Saint 
John’s cry is best: “Come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly.” 














WHAT PROTESTANTS ARE SAYING 
ON AMERICAN PEACE AND WAR 


JOHN A. TOOMEY 











THE leading Protestant denominations have taken 
a definite stand on the question of United States 
involvement in the war. The months of May and 
June witnessed numerous important and official 
Protestant conventions. From the reports of these 
gatherings released by the Religious News Service, 
from the secular press dispatches on the speeches 
and activities of Protestant leaders, there can now 
be pieced together a clear picture of the Protestant 
attitude toward American war entry. 

In practically all the Protestant denominations, 
the climate of opinion is preponderantly in the di- 
rection of peace. A few instances will illustrate the 
Lutheran attitude. The National Lutheran Welfare 
Conference of America convened in Baltimore, the 
attending delegates representing more than 300 
Lutheran charitable agencies located in all sections 
of the nation. That the sentiment of the Confer- 
ence stood strongly against intervention was obvi- 
ous. Pleas for keeping America out of war and for 
support of the Hoover food-for-Europe project 
were received without a dissenting opinion. Dele- 
gates were urged to write to President Roosevelt 
and to their Congressional representatives pleading 
with the officials not to “pursue any course of ac- 
tion which will lead to war.” 

Meeting in Buffalo, the United Lutheran Synod, 
which covers New York, New England and north- 
ern New Jersey, approved a resolution stating it is 
the “right and duty of the individual to act in ac- 
cordance with his conscience” regarding participa- 
tion in war, and urging church people to “seek out 
every possible opportunity for practising the way 
of peace and love in a world of war and hate.” 

At the annual convention of the Lutheran Au- 
gustana Synod in Minneapolis, Minn., the delegates 
unanimously adopted a resolution calling on the 
church to “heroically champion” the cause of 
peace in “public and private,’’ and not to “falter” 
in its traditional opposition to war ‘when hysteria 
has already seized so many of our citizens.” The 
Synod likewise voted endorsement of the Ludlow 
war-referendum bill. 

Among the Disciples of Christ and among the 
Baptists voices against war were raised. In their 
annual convention in Wichita, Kansas, the North- 
ern Baptists, while expressing “sincere sympathy 
with the democracies,” renounced war and urged 
President Roosevelt to use “every influence at his 
command to mediate a just and lasting peace” 
among the belligerents. 


The Disciples of Christ, holding their State con- 
vention in Bedford, Ind., adopted a resolution con- 
demning President Roosevelt’s declaration of an 
unlimited national emergency without first having 
explored the “Christian alternative of a just peace 
through mediation.” 

The Presbyterians turned their faces against 
war. In St. Louis, Mo., the 153rd General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., called upon the 
United States to remain “free from military par- 
ticipation in the present conflict, not in any spirit 
of selfish isolationism, nor of moral irresponsibility, 
but with a clear view of joining with other nations 
in constructive efforts toward a lasting peace.” 

The Methodists emerged as firm opponents of 
war. In Columbus, O., tie majority of the delegates 
to the annual Ohio Methodist Conference protested 
America’s march toward war and characterized 
the President’s unlimited emergency address as 
“needlessly provocative.” They likewise criticized 
the President’s “treatment of Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, General Hugh Johnson and others,” 
urged that the country serve as mediator for 
peace, and issued a declaration stating that the 
Methodist Church will never sanction war or par- 
ticipate in it. The annual Wisconsin Conference of 
the Methodist Church, meeting in Neenah, Wis., 
petitioned the President and Congress to keep the 
United States out of war in Europe, Africa and 
Asia, and to refrain from all acts that might lead 
the country into conflict. Members emphasized that 
the role of America must be that of “mediator to 
bring a just peace.” 

In Kalamazoo, Mich., the Methodist Michigan 
Conference adopted a resolution opposing the use 
of selectees or enlisted men outside the Western 
Hemisphere or territorial possessions of the United 
States. The Conference frowned on the use of the 
pulpit for the sale of defense bonds or for “Govern- 
ment-inspired” war-time prayers or sermons, and 
“totally rejected” war as an instrument of church 
policy in any form. The annual meeting of the 
Iowa-DesMoines conference of the Methodist 
Church dispatched a telegraphic plea to President 
Roosevelt, asking that he “use every precaution” 
to prevent the United States from becoming in- 
volved in the European conflict. The Commission 
on World Peace of the Methodist Church met in 
Chicago, worked for an end of “competitive na- 
tionalism” for “a just and enduring peace.” 

Always active for peace are the Quakers. After 
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issuing a six-point peace program, the American 
Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia released 
A Call to Persons of Good Will, and dispatched it 
to President Roosevelt, Congressmen and other 
national leaders. The document urged cessation of 
war, argued that “the obstacles to immediate ef- 
forts for peace are not love of war, but the mis- 
taken reliance on force and violence to crush coun- 
terforce and the failure to grasp the nature and 
meaning of peace.’’ Quakers and Methodists an- 
nounced the launching of peace projects during the 
summer. A group of Quaker youths will travel 
about the country in “peace caravans,” preaching 
the Quaker doctrine of non-violence. 

The voices for peace were not confined to the 
official conventions of the Protestant denomina- 
tions. Rev. A. J. Muste, secretary of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, revealed that 1,000 Protestant 
ministers scattered throughout the country, had 
signed an anti-war petition, recording their “unal- 
terable opposition” to the “present threatened bel- 
ligerency” of the United States, and pledging them- 
selves not to use their ministry to “bless, sanction 
or support war.” The petition was circulated by 
the Reverend Allan Knight Chalmers, chairman of 
an organization of ministers known as the “Cove- 
nant of Peace Group,” the members of which feel 
“that the Gospel leaves us no other choice but to 
refuse to sanction or participate in war.” Referring 
to the petition, Dr. Chalmers said: “Such a state- 
ment seemed to be required because some people 
apparently think that the ministers who have been 
preaching peace will naturally back down now and 
find good reasons for changing their minds. Men 
of our point of view are certain of the truth of their 
convictions and are standing by them sturdily. .. .” 

In Washington, D. C., a Keep America Out of 
War Congress, sponsored by the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, the War Resisters League, the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, the Youth 
Committee Against War and the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, urged the 
United States to “stand ready to offer its services 
as a joint mediator of peace.” 

In addition, the National Council of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation unanimously adopted a reso- 
luton asking President Roosevelt to “publicly and 
dramatically declare that America wants peace,” 
and is ready to discuss “specific terms of peace” 
with the belligerents. 

The annual conference of the War Resisters 
League, held in Bound Brook, N. J., adopted a reso- 
lution opposing the use of war propaganda in pub- 
lic schools. The League, with 20,000 members liv- 
ing in all parts of the nation, unanimously sup- 
ported the Hoover food plan, reaffirmed its stand 
against war participation, and pledged its efforts 
to keep the United States out of hostilities. 

In Harrisburg, Pa., thirty-five ministers and 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries, representing ten denomina- 
tions, organized a Central Pennsylvania Peace Fel- 
jowship. A Lutheran was elected president, a 
Methodist, secretary. 

The Ministers’ No-War Committee held an anti- 
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war rally in Detroit, which was addressed by the 
Rev. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the Chris- 
tian Century, Chicago, and by the Rev. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, New York clergyman. Both 
speakers emphasized their belief that America’s 
genuine role in this war is that of mediator and 
peace-maker. Dr. Morrison declared: 
This is not our war; this is the President’s war. He 
knows that his war policy is unpopular. . . . It would 
be dishonorable to let Britain down now. But let the 
President know that if he takes this nation further, 
he will have a reluctant, resentful, maybe divided 
people. The nation at its heart is not behind the 
President in this war. 


Asserting that the “war hysteria” has been fos- 
tered by “official propaganda,” Dr. Morrison de- 
clared it would be suicide and folly for the country 
to enter the war “utterly inadequately prepared,” 
and added: 


This is the time for America’s President to do some- 
thing about peace. If the President would give to 
peace a fraction of the skill and energy he has de- 
voted to leading our country into war, who can say 
there would be no results? 


The rally was one of a series in the “Church- 
men’s Campaign for Peace through Mediation,” 
sponsored by the Ministers’ No-War Committee, 
and was organized by 113 Detroit clergymen. Simi- 
lar rallies were held in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus and Philadelphia. 

The direction of the Protestant wind toward 
peace shifts in the case of one denomination. The 
following typical instances show which way the 
wind is blowing in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. At the annual convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal southern Ohio diocese, most of the 
delegates voted for a resolution which virtually 
advocated immediate American entry into the war. 
Addressing the convention, Bishop Henry Wise 
Hobson, of Cincinnati, condemned isolationism as 
morally wrong. Asserting that he knew full aid to 
Britain meant war, he added that, nevertheless, 
this was the only true Christian course. “I can’t 
stand and pray. I must pray and fight,” he ex- 
claimed. Bishop Hobson is chairman of The Fight 
For Freedom, Inc., which recently ran newspaper 
advertisements headlined: “What Are We Waiting 
For, Mr. President?” 

The Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New York, 
Rev. William T. Manning, urged American war 
participation, whereupon sixty-four seminary stu- 
dents and faculty members of the P. E. General 
Theological Seminary, New York, released a letter 
to the public maintaining that the Bishop’s call for 
war was unrepresentative of the Church as a whole. 
For this, they were assailed by Bishop H. W. 
Brown, of the P. E. diocese of Harrisburg. Deliver- 
ing the baccalaureate address at the institution, he 
rebuked the sixty-four for their peace-espousing 
epistle. In St. Stephen’s P. E. Cathedral in Harris- 
burg, Pa., an appeal to Christians to abandon hopes 
for peace and to take up arms in the form of “all 
out” aid was made by Rev. F. W. Beekman, former 
Dean of the Episcopal Holy Trinity Cathedral in 
Paris. 

















SEVENTEEN GUESTS 
FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


A. J. SCHELLER 











ONE of the memorable features of the recent 
National Conference of Social Work held at Atlan- 
tic City was the visit of the seventeen directors of 
Schools of Social Work from the Latin-American 
countries. The seventeen directors represent twelve 
different nations of South America. They have 
come to the United States at the invitation of the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work 
and the United States Children’s Bureau. The real 
promoter of the plan, however, is Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural 
Relations between the American Republics. 

The South-American leaders of social work will 
spend one month in the United States. During that 
time they will have the opportunity to confer with 
the directors of the Schools of Social Work in this 
country and with leaders of social welfare. Visits 
will be made to New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Washington and to the Schools of 
Social Work in each of these cities. In Philadelphia, 
the visitors were guests of the Catholic Hospital 
Association on June 17. At Washington, the United 
States Children’s Bureau will act as their host. 
Finally, after five days in New York as guests of 
the New York School of Social Work and the Ford- 
ham University School of Social Service, they will 
return to their homes in South America. 

The visit of the South Americans has great sig- 
nificance. It is another obvious attempt to promote 
better relations with our neighbors to the south. 
No one doubts that there are barriers to warmer 
relations with the South-American countries and 
that, in many respects, the European Latin coun- 
tries are closer to the South-American countries 
than is the United States. 

There are many reasons for this. First of all 
there is the question of language. The South-Amer- 
ican countries without exception owe their origin 
to the Latin countries of Europe. They have faith- 
fully clung to languages with which they came to 
the Western Hemisphere. The language of the 
South American is Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and 
French. When the charming Senorita Marta Ez- 
curra spoke on behalf of the visitors at the Pan- 
American dinner at Atlantic City, she expressed 
the hope that in years to come the barrier of lan- 
guage would gradually be removed; that we of the 
North-American continent would familiarize our- 
selves with the languages of the South-American 
countries and that the South Americans would be- 
come better acquainted with our English language. 
Let it be said to the credit of the South-American 
guests that they have a far better grasp of our 
language than we have of theirs. 

There is another unmistakable barrier to warm- 


er relations with the South-American countries. It 
is the matter of religious beliefs. The Latin Ameri- 
can countries are all Catholic in culture, tradition 
and thought. No one who heard the visitors speak 
on any occasion at Atlantic City could have any 
doubt about the faith of the South Americans. 
Fearlessly and simply, they told assembled social 
workers of the Christian principles which are the 
basis of all their activities in social work. It was 
something novel to hear the name of Almighty 
God and Our Lord at a Conference of Social Work. 
But our South-American neighbors brought the 
sacred names with them on their first visit. For 
them social work is primarily a work of the love of 
God and the model social worker is the “first and 
greatest of social workers, Our Lord, Jesus Christ.” 

It must also be stated that the South Americans 
had a glimpse of Catholic life in the United States, 
and they were greatly edified. For when they at- 
tended Mass each morning at Atlantic City they 
were astounded to see many daily communicants, 
not only women and children but men as well. It 
was obvious how much the bond of the Catholic 
Faith meant to them. Whatever differences of lan- 
guage, custom, tradition, this was one thing they 
had in common with the Catholics of the United 
States. 

No doubt, the visit to the United States and to 
the Schools of Social Work will be of immense 
benefit to the South-American guests. Up to the 
present, for example, there is no federation or 
association of Schools of Social Work in South 
America. There is no agency to assist in the estab- 
lishment and development of educational standards 
in Schools of Social Work. The problem is not an 
easy one. They are not one nation but many. The 
possibility of common standards is not so simple 
as that of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work. Yet the directors of the South-Ameri- 
can Schools recognize the values of an association 
and they plan the formation of such an association. 

Our guests will undoubtedly long remember the 
kindness of Miss Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, who was personally in attendance with 
them at all of the joint meetings of the Schools of 
Social Work in Atlantic City. She will be their 
hostess at Washington for five more days. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Enochs, of the Children’s Bureau, is an- 
other who has deeply ingratiated herself into the 
hearts of all the South-American directors. It was 
she who made preliminary surveys of the Schools 
of South America and assisted in the plans which 
eventually led to the present visit to the United 
States. Mrs. Enochs has been with the visitors 
every moment of their sojourn, graciously assist- 
ing them individually with whatever request they 
might make of her. 

The South Americans are not the only bene- 
ficiaries. No one who had the opportunity to meet 
these delightful people will ever forget them. The 
ease with which they spoke of God, their intelli- 
gence and sincerity manifested in addresses, the 
enthusiasm and gaiety of seventeen newly found 
friends, whom we have too long neglected, im- 
pressed everyone. 
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JAPAN PLANS A NEW ORDER 
OF INJUSTICE AND AGGRESSION 


CHRISTOPHER JENKINS 














MERE return to normalcy, the status quo, is a 
slogan that will inspire no crusading enthusiasm. 
Something new, something better, something more 
mature is, according to Pope Pius XII, in his 1940 
Christmas allocution, the cry from all sides today. 
An order that would be organically sounder, freer, 
stronger must replace the old order, to avoid its 
defects, its weakness, its deficiencies. 

What are the salient features of the present 
“new order” in the Orient? How do they square 
with the great principles laid down by Pius XII as 
to what a sound new order should be? What are 
the prospects out here for an early realization of 
such an order? 

The doctrine of an East Asiatic new order was 
Officially proposed by the Japanese Prince Konoye 
several years ago, the expression apparently deriv- 
ing from President Roosevelt’s New Deal. Hachiro 
Arita declared that the Oriental New Deal proposed 
to rejuvenate the degenerate economic life of China 
for the profit of all the East Asiatic nations and 
foreign powers. Premier Hiranuma of Japan re- 
peated the idea, adding that he hoped the Third 
Powers, by taking a realistic view of the China 
Incident, would assist in the realization of the pro- 
posed new order. There was an implied “or else” in 
these declarations. 

From an official Foreign Office propaganda book, 
Mikado’s Mission by Amaru Lahiri, we gather that 
it is definitely the economic question which is the 
dominant feature of the proposed Japanese new 
order, though racial, imperialistic and defensive 
factors also have their roles, with a strong under- 
tone of a reaction to an inferiority complex. 

Japan has declared time and again that she has no 
territorial ambition in the occupied area. She earn- 
estly desires the regeneration of Chinese economy 
in order to hasten the materialization of a China- 
Japan economic accord, which is the fundamental 
policy underlying the doctrine of a new order in 
East Asia. ... The proposed new order no doubt has 
political phases, but its essential make-up is eco- 
nomic. When the new order is established it will 
retain its political complexion for the time being, to 
accelerate complete restoration of peace and order; 
and after that Nippon will not aspire to encroach 
upon the political nationalism of the Chinese nation, 
provided it does not embrace Bolshevism to destroy 
the new order of things. 


The Japanese having failed to convince a sus- 
picious and hostile China of the necessity of this 
intimate economic collaboration, with themselves 
in control, finally appealed to the sword, justifying 
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their action by stating that Japan is an indivisible 
part of the Far East and has, therefore, the spirit- 
ual and moral right to ask her neighbor to con- 
clude an economic understanding in order to en- 
hance the commercial and cultural advancement of 
the Far Eastern nations. 

Growing dislike for the West played a prominent 
part, however; and we read that the new order, 
with Japan as the dominant partner, is: 

To keep the flow of East Asiatic civilization from 

the polluting germs now being circulated in the 

blood stream of the continent by Occidentalism. .. . 

Japan does not claim the right to interfere in the 

Occident, but she does demand the right to legiti- 

mate freedom in handling the situation in East Asia 

for the best interest of the Far Eastern nations. 

This program was planned and inaugurated de- 
spite the fact that neither the Occident, nor the Far 
Eastern nations concerned, approved it. The author 
then becomes bitter: 

Is not the “white peril” more dangerous to the 

preservation of Asiatic civilization than the so-called 

“yellow peril” to the Occident? Is not the white 

world breeding racial animosity by treating the 

Asiatics as inferior to non-Asiatics? The color ques- 

tion must go, and it is Japan who, no doubt with the 

help of other Asiatic nations, will be able sooner or 
later to wipe out once and for all the color preju- 
dice of the white world. 

That ought to have appealed to China and the 
other Far Eastern countries, but it did not. Appar- 
ently, they feared Japan more than they feared the 
Occident. The apologist admits that their fears 
were not without reason when he says: 

Britain had no right, racial or otherwise, to gobble 

up India, but Japan who is racially linked with 

China and who is her next-door neighbor, had legiti- 

mate claims to come to the soil of the Continent, 

and if her arrival led to war, that conflict should 
not be utilized to blackmail her expansion. 

The stubborn Chinese showed the greatest aver- 
sion to being gobbled up, despite the fact that they 
were racially linked with their next-door neigh- 
bors; the gentle lamb refused to recognize the de- 
fensive advantages that would accrue to it by be- 
coming an integral part of the powerful neighbor- 
ing wolf. This resistance was apparently incompre- 
hensible to Japan, and she blamed it on Third 
Powers. “China was ‘bull-dozed’ into believing that 
Nippon was aiming at her subjugation, while in 
reality the latter was endeavoring to bring about a 
Sino-Japanese unity for the security of East Asia.” 

Occasionally the anti-foreign note fades from the 
propaganda and a wheedling, reassuring note is 




















struck: “The rights and interests of all the Third 
Powers in this region will be fully and adequately 
respected. Nothing is further from our mind than 
to exclude all western nationals.” 

Why is it that the so-called Third Powers have 
been so consistently hostile to the Japanese new 
order? Chiefly because they recognize it as essen- 
tially anti-foreign, and because actions speak 
louder than words: their rights and interests have 
certainly been neither fully nor adequately respect- 
ed and they know that they are hereafter to be 
merely tolerated at best, and even that on terms 
dictated by the new masters of East Asia. 

As for economics being the fundamental reason 
either for or against the new order, Pius XII, dis- 
cussing the world-wide discontent with what may 
now be called the old order, says: ‘The root of the 
evil is deeper and more intrinsic than mere eco- 
nomics, belonging to the sphere of religious belief 
and moral convictions.” And he observes that, if 
the re-education of mankind for any new order is 
to have any effect, it must be above all things 
spiritual and religious. Nor can that education be 
too narrowly nationalistic, making a religion of 
patriotism. Pius XI has written: 

Whoever exalts race, or the people, or the State, or 

a particular form of State, or the depositaries of 

power, or any other fundamental value of the hu- 

man community . . . whoever raises these notions 
above their standard value and divinizes them to an 
idolatrous level, distorts and perverts an order of 

the world planned and created by God... . 

He, who sacrilegiously disregarding the yawning 
abyss of essential distinction between God and crea- 
ture, between the God-Man and the children of men, 
dares to place any mortal, were he the greatest of 
all times, beside Christ, or worse, above Him and 
against Him, must be told that he is a false prophet. 
Though one is certainly obliged to love his 

fatherland, just as he is obliged to love his father, 
the Pope warns against an exaggerated love for 
country which leads to forgetfulness that all men 
are brothers and members of the same great hu- 
man family, “that other nations have an equal 
right with us both to life and prosperity.” 

While this is a condemnation of those Occidentals 
who look down upon Orientals as an inferior race, 
it is at the same time a condemnation of any Orien- 
tal who looks upon his own race or country as in- 
herently superior to all others, giving it special 
rights over them. Those propagandists for the new 
order in East Asia who most keenly resent the 
superior attitude taken by many Occidentals, 
should be the last to adopt the same superior atti- 
tude toward their fellow Orientals. 

The Catholic Church is most sympathetic to- 
ward any people who have been discriminated 
against because of their race, and she is utterly 
hostile to any racial doctrine which attempts to 
split the human family. The unity of the human 
race is a Catholic dogma; so is the truth that Christ 
died for all men of all races; that there is no funda- 
mental distinction of superior and inferior between 
races; that all men without exception, yellow and 
white, red and black and brown, are called to be- 
come members of Christ’s Mystical Body. 

Propagandists for the new order in East Asia 


are angered at assertions that the new regime in 
the occupied areas has been unable to stabilize its 
authority over the masses, that guerillas are con- 
tinually harassing the administrations which are 
of necessity confined to important lines of com- 
munication and the larger towns and cities; yet 
such is undoubtedly the fact. To pretend that free 
China is in dire economic straits while the occupied 
territory enjoys prosperity, with a government 
popular, firmly established and trying hard to in- 
crease the prosperity of the people, is to go counter 
to the known truth. Prices of rice and ordinary 
living commodities have never been higher, nor 
economic misery more widespread, than since the 
new Japanese regime came into being. 

While it would be unfair to attribute this solely 
to that regime rather than to the war, which in 
free China also has skyrocketed living costs, Chi- 
nese in occupied territory grumble gloomily when 
they see food and other supplies desperately needed 
here being ruthlessly taken from the country by 
the conquerors for shipment to Japan or, some say, 
to Germany. As one Chinese remarked: “To us the 
new order simply means learning how to get along 
without food.” 

The common people of China, thus plunged into 
poverty, suffering and discouragement, have be- 
come more and more susceptible to the sales talk 
for sedatives like opium or stimulants like heroin. 
The increase of this deadly traffic all through the 
occupied areas is alarming, as it means physical 
and moral degeneration for the people and huge 
profits for those, particularly the military, who 
openly proclaim that the dominant feature of the 
new order is economical. Nor can it be said that 
the new Government is, on this point, showing 
great concern for the people under it, for one of- 
ficial reports that over five million dollars monthly 
reach the central treasury from taxes on opium in 
the lower Yangtse Valley alone. 

General Chiang Kai-shek has always maintained, 
and with him the vast majority of Chinese even 
in the occupied regions, that Japan’s real desire in 
establishing her new order lies solely in the an- 
nexation of China and the practical enslavement 
of the people; that under the pretense of sharing 
with China the responsibility of creating a new 
order the Japanese are merely trying to coerce a 
pre-war united China to dismember herself in the 
sole interest of Japan. 

From the foregoing it will be easy to conclude 
that, though there is today and has been for the 
last two years much talk of peace in the Orient, 
of bringing to a satisfactory conclusion this tragic 
war, the prospects for any sort of true and last- 
ing peace, one founded on the indispensable basis 
of justice and charity, do not seem to be good. 

If we enumerate, one by one, the essential pre- 
requisites for establishing an enduring new order, 
as Pope Pius enunciated them in his last Christ- 
mas allocution, we are forced to conclude that not 
one of them seems to have any possibility of being 
realized in the near future: 

1. “Triumph over hate, which today divides the 
peoples, together with a renunciation of the sys- 
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tems which have nourished those hates.”’ But the 
spirit of hatred for the Japanese invaders is grow- 
ing rather than diminishing, and will hardly dis- 
appear till the cause is taken away. In other words, 
there can be no basis but justice for lasting peace. 
2. “Triumph over mistrust, which today seems to 
nullify international agreements.” The unilateral 
denunciation of international agreements out here 
in the Orient cannot be readily forgotten by the 
nations affected. Nothing less than a new and sin- 
cere adherence to them, or a peaceful reconsidera- 
tion of their terms in the light of altered circum- 
stances, will be acceptable to the parties concerned. 
3. “Triumph over the false doctrine that might 
makes right, which endangers all international re- 
lations.” As long as state policies are dictated by 
the military, and they still are in the Orient, it is 
hard to see how this prerequisite for a lasting new 
order can be realized. 

4. “Triumph over two-sided differences by con- 
sidered elimination of those conditions that deprive 
States of an assured proper living for all their sub- 
jects.”” While one may feel the greatest sympathy 
for densely populated Japan’s needs, it is not clear 
to any Chinese how this gives a moral right to 
expand forcibly at the expense of a weaker neigh- 
bor whose population is even denser and more pov- 
erty-stricken. Moreover, if the expansion principle 
is once admitted moral because of present needs, 
what is the limit of that expansion? 

Manchuria was taken over ostensibly as an out- 

let for Nippon’s growing population. But the con- 
querors did not like the climate well enough to 
settle there in large numbers. Hence, more suit- 
able lands were then taken by force. Nor is the 
end yet in sight, for the European War has given 
what is openly called a golden opportunity for 
grabbing even more suitable lands in the south. 
The population which was once too large for the 
island empire, is now thought far too small for the 
new acquisitions, and strong efforts are being made 
to increase the birth rate. Nothing short of a re- 
turn to international honesty and full respect for 
the rights of weaker peoples will offer any hope 
for a solution to the economic ills. 
5. “Triumph over egoism which easily leads to 
violation of the honor and sovereignty of states and 
the proper liberty of their citizens, with the estab- 
lishment of sincere juridical and economic solidar- 
ity based on divine precepts.” This seems to be an 
anti-imperial principle which may be directed 
against more than one of the powers now fight- 
ing in Europe. In the Oriental mess, it is more re- 
stricted, since China can hardly be called imperial- 
minded today. There is no escaping the fact that 
the solution of the problem, however viewed, in- 
volves fundamental moral principles. 

In conclusion, while the people of East Asia, like 
those of the rest of the world, ardently desire a 
new order, it seems that few like the one that has 
been given them. Will the prerequisites enumerated 
by Pius XII for a just and lasting peace be quickly 
realized out here? Assuredly the prospects are not 
bright. Only He in Whose hands is the destiny of 
nations can propose a satisfactory solution. 
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ASCETICISM could scarcely be more widespread 
than it is today—only it is not called by that name. 
Too many monkish associations cling to the term, 
and the modern world wants no parts of monkery. 
So substitutes are used, like dieting, personality 
building and so forth. Nevertheless there are many 
persons strolling about in the garish light of mod- 
ern day who are as grimly ascetical as any monk 
of the thirteenth century. 

For an ascetic is simply one who does not let 
things slide, does not fold his arms and merely hope 
for the best, but actively disciplines his life. He has 
noticed, perhaps, that when a farmer sits back and 
does nothing, his place becomes a weed patch; and 
taking the hint, the ascetic diligently cultivates his 
character lest it grow vices instead of virtues. He 
exercises his will to keep it from becoming flabby; 
he exercises his head to keep it from becoming fat; 
he chastens his flesh to keep it subservient to the 
spirit. Asceticism is exercise; and the medieval 
monk practised it on the principle that, if you do 
not exercise, you quickly run to weed. 

The modern world has rediscovered the need of 
exercise—that is, of asceticism. This is especially 
noticeable in the domain of physical culture. We 
now recognize that to keep a trim figure we must 
watch our eating and put the body through its 
paces. In the American Mercury for May, 1941, 
Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the American stage, describes the ordeal 
she undergoes to resist the encroachments of adi- 
pose tissue. She was referred to “Mme. Alberta’s 
slimming salon” where the asceticism is almost too 
gruesome to relate. 

There, Miss Skinner is “rolled and thumped, 
stretches and kicks.” She is “hoisted into the air 
by her feet till her neck almost breaks,” but her 
“screams” do not faze Mme. Alberta’s operative. 
“When total collapse is imminent” the only relief 
is to have a “lively record played on the victrola.” 
Then a ferocious rubdown in which Miss Skinner is 
“flung onto a hard table and worked on for forty 
minutes as if she were the material in a taffy pull- 
ing contest.” She is “kneaded, rolled with a hot 
rolling pin” and otherwise treated in a manner too 
merciless to mention. Finally, she is “shoved into a 
room and given the treatment used to subdue recal- 
citrant inmates of penitentiaries.”’ 

Emerging from this chamber of horrors, she 
feels like rushing to the nearest restaurant and 
ordering the entire contents of the refrigerator; 
but Mme. Alberta will not hear of it. She is to eat 
only a “dab of chop-meat, a few fruit juices, and 
some lettuce dressed with mineral oil.’”’ Does Miss 
Skinner repine at all this? Hardly. She rejoices at 

















noticing “signs of shrinkage,” and hails Mme. 
Alberta as a godsend. 

While gymnasiums and the like are crowded with 
physical-culture ascetics, striving desperately to re- 
tain or regain the sylphlike form, the bookstalls 
are thronged with ethical-culture ascetics, shopping 
for hints on how to rid themselves of whatever 
hinders them from influencing people and making 
friends. With an eye peeled on the Fathers of the 
desert, the medieval monk went to work on his 
conduct and tried to produce a likeness of Christ; 
with an eye peeled on Dale Carnegie and Emily 
Post, the modern ascetic tries to achieve the pat- 
tern of a gentleman. With this difference, however. 
The monk tended to soldier on the job because he 
banked heavily on the secret action of grace in his 
soul. And, regarding the quest for perfection as his 
lifework, he was not inclined to cram. But his mod- 
ern counterpart has no supernatural dummy to 
count on, and would like to influence people while 
he is still young enough to think it matters much. 

If some Catholic apologists could be aroused to 
the fact that Catholicism is a modern, as well as 
an ancient belief, they might be persuaded to revise 
their appeal to the unchurched masses of America. 
Smart merchandising consists in finding out what 
people are looking for and then supplying it at 
reasonable cost. A buyer would not last a month at 
Macy’s, if he were as insensitive to the lines that 
people are actually thinking along, as are some 
spokesmen for the Catholic Church. 

At present the mass of people are thinking not 
so much about the hereafter as the here and now; 
they are thinking intently about this life in an in- 
tensely personal way. Never before have men lived 
so self-consciously. The widely disseminated find- 
ings of medicine and psychology have made every- 
one an amateur medico and moralist. This is far 
from a heedless generation. Rather it errs against 
the principle that the watched kettle never boils. 
It is exceedingly aware of the life process, and 
knows more, perhaps, than is good for it about 
glandular activity, calories, vitamins, reactions, 
tics, complexes, how we think, and why we behave 
like human beings. 

Today people are chiefly afraid of two things: 
an unsightly figure and an unlovely personality. 
Helena Rubinstein and Dale Carnegie furnish them 
light and leading in these absorbing matters, and 
Helena is pushed to expand the parking space out- 
side her temples, while Dale is corraling converts 
by the thousands. It is a sort of religion which these 
worthies promote, since it has faith, fervor, morti- 
fication, a strict code, boundless hope and the rest. 

You can spot a Carnegieite sooner than a Chris- 
tian. He begins every statement with your first 
name. And though you have been warned against 
the siren sound of your own moniker (the loveliest 
word in the world, Dale calls it), you usually suc- 
cumb to its blandishment. Yet, it is a sort of reli- 
gion which the multitude are sopping up in the 
slimming salons and ethical culture publications, 
but a highly personal religion with a fetching im- 
mediacy to its consolations and rewards. Dale and 
Helena leave it to the Catholic apologist to stir the 


ashes of bygone controversies before empty 
benches while they siphon the crowd with their 
pulsing relevance. 

Ironically enough, it is a take-off of our asceti- 
cism, hallowed by centuries of monastic observ- 
ance, which they are preaching, and the crowd are 
plunging for it with Pentecostal abandon. The cur- 
rent vogue for roughhousing the flesh and being 
frugal in the use of food is old stuff to anyone who 
knows the rules of Catholic monasticism. Nor is 
there a valid article in the Carnegie creed which is 
not honored in the Catholic seminary and novitiate 
—saving of course the practice of repeating over 
and over again the baptismal name, as if there 
were any danger of one’s forgetting it. 

People might have no hesitation about accepting 
the dogmatic background of our religion—the Di- 
vine institution of the Church, infallibility, justifi- 
cation by Faith plus good works, the seven Sacra- 
ments and the rest—if they were brought to see 
that, instead of being inconsonant with the Carne- 
gie-Rubinstein evangel, these truths would be its 
warrant and support. They might hearken more 
readily to the remoter aspects of religion once they 
realized that these are inseparably linked with the 
present practical bearing in which they are so 
vitally interested. Indeed the crowd might be won 
back through an appeal to their sportsmanship 
once they were shown that Dale and Helena have 
merely borrowed our stuff—good old time-honored 
Catholic asceticism. 

Some have strayed from us in the idea that we 
are not interested in their personal problems and 
the pressing needs of daily life, but only in future 
salvation and abstruse theologizing about predes- 
tination and the Branch Theory. Shown that this 
is not really so, they might come flocking back to 
us, for they must be sorely irked by the high pew- 
rent that Helena charges. It would rejoice them to 
know that a Carmelite nun or Trappist monk can 
give the same counsel for nothing. 

An outstanding ascetic of modern times was the 
Curé of Ars, and it is generally known how pro- 
foundly he influenced thousands, not to mention 
the hosts who would fain have been his friends if 
only he had time for friendship. And a glance at 
his statue will show that he never had to worry 
about his waistline. His was the classic Christian 
asceticism of course; and when you compare it with 
the modern version, you perceive at once how truly 
jejune the latter is. 

This new asceticism may succeed in lopping 
inches from the median section and in smoothing 
down the bristles of our conduct; in making us 
sightly and amiable; but unlike the older brand, it 
does not get at the root of our unloveliness, which 
is our doting love of self. The older asceticism did 
not stop with making whited sepulchers of us fair 
to the eye, but death and decadence within. Or, to 
use another phrase of Christ, it polished the vessel 
inside as well as outside. That is why a saint influ- 
ences not only people, who see his outward conduct, 
but God, Who sees his inmost heart. And that is 
why the older asceticism brought peace as well as 
composure. 
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PERNICIOUS SCHOOLS 


THE Catholic college or university which has not 
at some time or other received a letter from the 
reigning Pontiff is probably an institution which 
has not finished its first decade. For the Popes are 
always eager to emphasize the place of the college 
in the work of the Church by according, as the 
occasion may arise, this mark of approval. Perhaps 
a professor has written a book of unusual merit, 
or the university has submitted its constitutions for 
final revision, or, to cite the more usual occasion, 
it is about to celebrate its centenary, and the Vicar 
of Christ sends his congratulations. 

We venture to think, however, that few univer- 
sities have received a letter quite like that which 
Pius XII recently addressed to Fordham Univer- 
sity. This letter has all the dignity naturally as- 
sociated with the Pontiff’s high office, as well as 
the paternal affection which is found even in the 
most solemn of Encyclicals. But it also contains a 
few lines which might have been written by any 
loyal alumnus, after a visit to his Alma Mater. 
“Our paternal joy is, indeed, deepened and made 
more intimate,” wrote the Pontiff, “by the thought 
that We are numbered among your alumni, and 
by the happy recollection of Our visit with you 
some years ago, when We had occasion to see with 
Our own eyes the evidence of your outstanding ac- 
complishments for God and country.” 

This letter is, naturally, of interest primarily to 
Fordham students and alumni, but one of its 
sentences is of general importance at this time. 
Recalling that Fordham was founded to train 
young people according to “the principles of Chris- 
tian education,” Pius XII states a fundamental 
truth in blunt words. When these principles are 
rejected or neglected, “all education is barren, and 
must constitute a menace to society as well as to 
the individual.” 

In writing that condemnation of secularized edu- 
cation, Pius XII sets forth the traditional position 
of the Church. There is no human activity from 
which God and His law can safely be excluded, and 
the school which professes to be secular is a school 
which has excluded both. The Church does not 
condemn secularized education on the ground that 
it is merely defective, although defective it cer- 
tainly is, since it omits from proper consideration 
man’s most important interests. Sne condemns it 
because it is permeated with the evil influence 
which flows from the false principles on which it 
is founded. It is, therefore, bad not merely by de- 
fect, but positively bad. When the school considers 
religion of such minor importance that it can be 
omitted, the child subjected to its training will, in 
all human probability, grow into manhood without 
religious and moral convictions, and without re- 
spect for religion. 

The Catholic who, without proper authorization 
asked and obtained from his Bishop, entrusts his 
child to a non-Catholic school assumes a fearful 
responsibility. The soul of that child will be re- 
quired of him at the judgment seat of God. 
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PLEDGES 


NO one can tell what the morning will bring forth, 
but at this moment we seem farther removed from 
war than we were three months ago. The majority 
of the American people oppose our intervention in 
any foreign war. They accepted the President’s 
pledges, made during the campaign, to keep us out 
of war. They elected him because of those pledges. 
They are now ready to support every movement to 
make those pledges completely effective. Had the 
Ludlow amendment to the Constitution been 
adopted, there can be no doubt that by this time 
we should have an “all out” declaration against war. 


RUSSIA ENTERS FE 


IT is an old saying that political exigencies 
make strange bedfellows. So do wars. Six 
months ago, no one could have foreseen that 
Germans and Finns would march side by side 
as firm allies. Six weeks ago, it would have 
been madness to suppose that Winston Church- 
ill who for years has strained the resources of 
a well-stocked vocabulary to find vituperative 
phrases for Communism, could promise all-out 
aid to Stalin. 

It is easy to understand the reaction of the 
average Englishman to the news that Hitler 
had attacked Russia. Reeling from frightful 
blows, but gallantly holding out without 
thought of surrender, England was ready to 
welcome aid from any source. In the eyes of 
the embattled Britons, any power that can 
weaken Hitler is a friendly power. They may 
be right in thinking that Hitler is beginning to 
follow Napoleon into Russia, although that pos- 
sibility may have no other foundation than 
their wishes. Yet even if Hitler takes Russia 
after a few weeks of sharp fighting, the Eng- 
lish will still have a breathing space in which 
to prepare for future battles, and, what is of 
equal importance, to find in Russia’s resistance 
a source of new hope. And if Russia takes Hit- 
ler, England’s immediate burdens are consid- 
erably lightened. 

No one, then, will quarrel with the English- 
man who welcomes Russia’s entry into the 
World War. But it is not necessary for us 
Americans to see eye to eye with him. What- 
ever aid may be given the Soviet Government 




















ORIALS 


LOVE FOR ALL 


MANY normal functions of public and domestic 
society are suspended during war time. But the law 
of God is never suspended, and that truth must be 
emphasized, since war and the threat of war tend 
to make us forget that this law bids us love even 
our enemies. “But I say unto you: love your ene- 
mies, do good unto them that persecute you,” is 
the mandate given by Christ to His followers. This 
is a difficult precept to observe in these times when 
peoples are in deadly conflict with other peoples. 
There is no place at any time in the Christian life 
for hatred of any human being. 


ERS FE WORLD WAR 


by the Administration, under the lend and 
lease bill, there are certain facts about which 
we must not deceive ourselves. 

Of these undeniable and most pertinent facts, 
the first is that the Soviet Government is the 
avowed enemy of God, of the moral law, and of 
all supernatural religion. It cannot be assumed 
that this Government will be made less tireless 
in its propaganda against God and Christian 
civilization in every country in the world, by a 
victory over its enemies. We cannot possibly 
accept the claim that the Soviet is another “de- 
mocracy” fighting for the preservation of lib- 
erty. The Soviet hates liberty, social liberty, 
religious liberty, all liberty, as it hates, and be- 
cause it hates, God Who has made man free. 

In the next place, if Hitler is the enemy of 
the human race, Stalin won that title years ago 
by incredible wickedness. Aid to Stalin by the 
United States will, conceivably, weaken Hitler, 
but it will likewise strengthen Stalin’s power to 
maintain agents of disruption in the United 
States. 

Hence, whatever grants to Stalin may be 
extorted by political exigencies, the fight 
against the Soviet agents in the United States 
must go on. The needs of the Soviet must not 
be suffered to block the rightful demand of the 
American people that Communism be rooted 
out from our labor organizations, our factories, 
and from any Government bureau in which it 
may be detected. From this day, our fight 
against Communism must not be abated, but 
be intensified. 





OUR LATIN NEIGHBORS 


SOME weeks ago, Dr. John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, announced that 
the Office of Education at Washington had begun 
an examination of texts on Central and South 
American history used in American schools. These 
texts, said the Commissioner, were often grossly 
inaccurate on factual points, and many contained 
statements of an editorial nature which fostered 
prejudice against the people of Latin America. At 
the conclusion of this examination, recommenda- 
tions will be made to authors and publishers. 

At this time, when hatred and bitterness threat- 
en to engulf the whole world, any movement which 
can serve to establish better relations between us 
and other nations, should be heartily encouraged. 
Latin Americans entertain many opinions of us, as 
a people and as a Government, which are not 
founded on fact, but it cannot be denied that for 
more than a century we have given them small 
cause to think well of us. 

The cause of Latin American dislike of the 
American people is not easily isolated. Funda- 
mentally, perhaps, it is found in the suspicion that 
the United States, in their eyes a great Protes- 
tant power, is bent upon the destruction of the 
Catholic religion in Latin America, and on the 
establishment of a political and commercial con- 
trol which will reduce the various Governments in 
these countries to a position not differing greatly 
from that of political dependencies. Mexicans still 
remember the war which ended with the loss of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California. Latin 
Americans look with uneasiness upon the exten- 
sion of American control to islands in the Carib- 
bean and in the Pacific, countries of a like tongue 
and religion with themselves. Not a few of our 
diplomatic representatives in Latin and South 
America have fostered this uneasiness. Our diplo- 
macy in Mexico has always been deplorable. In 
recent years, it has been put on a much higher 
plane in other Central and South American coun- 
tries, but very much remains to be done to temper 
the impression widespread among the people, that 
the United States is hostile alike to their religion 
and to their political independence. 

If to the average Latin American, the United 
States is an uncouth, grossly materialistic nation, 
thinking of nothing but dollars, that belief may not 
be the result of his blindness to our virtues. His 
quickness to recognize the portrait painted by our 
more glaring sins and deficiencies may explain it. 
He has much to learn about us, but we have as 
much, and probably more, to learn about him. Some 
Americans are astonished when told that literary 
and artistic achievements of a high order can be 
accredited to Chile and Colombia. Perhaps some 
Chileans would be equally surprised to learn that 
only a few of the inhabitants in our Western States 
live in wigwams, and procure their food by the bow 
and arrow. Ignorance is at the base of all inter- 
national distrust. 

Not long ago, a moving-picture star was sent by 
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this Government to South America to study “the 
social, cultural, ethnological, and ethical back- 
grounds of those countries.” No doubt, Dr. Stude- 
baker’s examiners, members of his staff, will be 
better equipped than this exportation from Holly- 
wood, but we venture to hope that their recom- 
mendations will be submitted, before publication, 
to Catholic scholars in Latin America. We do not 
recommend history with “a Catholic bias,” but 
anti-Catholic bias is at least equally objectionable. 


LABOR’S RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


MANY years ago, we recommended two principles 
which, we thought, should find place in the consti- 
tution of every labor union. The first of these was 
“no ex-convict at the head of any union,” and the 
second, “regular publication of all union receipts 
and expenditures.” By way of corollary, we sug- 
gested a revision of the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, making penal action 
mandatory against any union violating these prin- 
ciples. 

For our pains we were branded as enemies of 
union labor, and the most forceful denunciation 
came from the pen of the president of the A.F. of 
L., Mr. William Green. Yet we believe that our 
counsel was good, and we also believe that today 
Mr. Green will admit that it is good. Time was 
when the sole way of ousting an ex-convict from 
the control of a union lay in an appeal to a district 
attorney who was able to recognize that the rescue 
of a union from thieves, was not an act hostile to 
organized labor. Today, however, fewer ex-con- 
victs are chosen for office, and on one occasion last 
year when a gentleman recently discharged from 
penal custody was elected to head a union, Mr. 
Green compelled his dismissal. 

As for the publication of financial reports, the 
situation is not wholly satisfactory. A few are filed 
voluntarily, but most of those which have been 
brought to light were discovered by officers of the 
law, engaged in prosecuting financial irregularities. 
Yet there is reason to believe that the determina- 
tion of many workers to compel their officers to let 
them know what is done with the funds collected 
by the unions, is too strong to be long resisted. 

We welcome these reforms, not as the comple- 
tion of a perfect work, but as harbingers of better 
days for members of our unions. Labor leaders 
are undoubtedly better fitted for their tasks than 
were their predecessors of a decade ago, but the 
strikes in the factories engaged in munition work 
for the Government show that some of them are 
wholly unable to control their unions. Perhaps this 
weakness is merely a phase of a very difficult time, 
or it may be due to a survival of the Communistic 
influence with which they have dealt far too gently 
in the last five years. 

Labor today enjoys many rights for which it 
fought in vain for generations. It is the duty of the 
civil authority to guarantee these rights. But on 
its part, organized labor must prove that it rec- 
ognizes its responsibilities as well as its rights. 
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WE PHARISEES 


IT was Theodore Roosevelt who said, rather tart- 
ly, that people who claim that they can worship 
God in the great outdoors as well as in man-made 
churches, are people who usually sleep until noon 
on Sunday, and spend the rest of the day reading 
the morning papers. It is quite true, of course, 
that we can acknowledge God’s sovereignty with- 
out repairing to the nearest church, for God can 
be worshipped under the starlight and in sunny 
glades, along running brooks and in the shady 
forest. Saint Francis is but one of many Saints 
who saw in created things a faint image of the 
beauty of God, and found in them a reason for 
praising and loving God. 

But Saint Francis never thought that he fulfilled 
the whole law by praising his sisters, the birds, 
or by rejoicing in the flaming glory of Brother Sun. 
He simply used these creatures to help him to a 
better knowledge of Almighty God, his and their 
Creator, the Source of all might and beauty. He 
neither confounded them with God, nor separated 
them from God, but viewed them in their proper 
relationship to himself and all creatures. He loved 
beauty, but he adored and obeyed God, uncreated 
Beauty. Nature was not his religion, but only an 
aid in understanding religion. 

What many people in these days of sham and 
tinsel never realize is that the Christian religion 
does not consist essentially in external forms. Re- 
ligion, as Our Lord has taught us, is knowledge 
to be accepted as true, but because it is true, it 
must necessarily rule our actions as well as our 
thoughts. It may be called a matter of the heart, 
if by the phrase we mean our spiritual nature, and 
this it must be, or it is merely an external form. 
But religion also includes a code of morality. Hence 
it teaches us both what we must believe, and what 
we must do, to conform to the Will of our Creator, 
and so attain the end for which He made us. Re- 
ligion thus embraces and controls the whole man. 
The mistake made by many is to look on religion 
as either an abstract acceptance of certain propo- 
sitions relating to God and man, or as a series of 
ritualistic ceremonies. 

The Scribes and Pharisees, condemned by Our 
Lord in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, 
v, 20-24) seem to have fallen into both errors. 
They regarded Revelation as the sufficient warrant 
for a narrow type of nationalism, and were wont 
to interpret the Law of God in a series of petty, 
repressive regulations. The mint, anise and cum- 
min, the small things of the Law, meant even more 
to them than the Law’s fundamental precept of 
love of God and of our neighbor. By over-emphasiz- 
ing external regulations, they succeeded in killing 
religion in the soul. 

It is possible that we may see some Scribes and 
Pharisees in the parish church next Sunday, but 
it is not our business to catalog them, since God 
will deal with them in His own good time. Our 
business, rather, is to get down on our knees, and 
ask God to open our eyes to the Pharisaism in our 
own lives, and then to get rid of it. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 











DEMOCRACY OR REPUBLIC 


Epitor: This letter is an attempt to contribute 
to the discussion in my favorite periodical on the 
question of peace or war. 

A thought to keep in mind is the fact that a de- 
mocracy is a form of government in which the 
people rule. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that our coun- 
try is involved to a certain degree in the European 
War, and there is no doubt that the vast majority 
of the people are, and have been from the start, 
opposed to our involvement. Right here is where 
we can discern a weakness in our form of Govern- 
ment: there is lacking a way in which the people 
can Officially instruct its Government when a de- 
cision must be made. 

When men are running for public office, they 
give their views on various issues and request the 
people to support them on that basis. If the people 
are important enough to decide great issues at elec- 
tion time, they are just as important in deciding 
great issues between elections. 

There is an urgent need for an amendment to 
the Constitution, such as Congressman Ludlow’s, 
in which a war on foreign soil is decided by a vote 
of the people. 

When a Government acts against the will of 
the people, it is sowing the seeds of revolution: a 
thing which the Communists ardently desire. 

Winthrop, Mass. JOSEPH P. HIGGINBOTHAM 


TESTAMENT 


EpiTor: So much praise has been lavished on the 
scholars responsible for the revised wording of the 
New Testament that any exception to the praise 
may sound heretical. Yet criticism of the work is 
likely to attract more attention to the real merits 
of the work than total indifference to whether or 
not there may be defects requiring adjustment. 

In many instances changes have been made 
where they were not absolutely necessary to clarify 
a meaning; and where real obscurities exist they 
have been passed without change. As an example, 
in the last Gospel of Trinity Sunday the word mote 
is changed to speck. Mote is so defined in the dic- 
tionary and might be inferred from the context. 
The word beam is not clarified, although it may 
refer to timber or to a beam of light. 

Some of the other changes are doubtful in value. 
In the same Gospel, the expression into thy bosom 
has been changed to into thy lap. The latter con- 
notes material gain which can be held only with 
difficulty. The former suggests something intangi- 
ble, such as peace or happiness, which cannot be 
stolen, and therefore, is easier to defend and keep. 

New York, N. Y. H. M. 


STAY OUT 


Epitor: Now more than ever should we stay out 
of the horrible war abroad. After letting the United 
States spend millions of the taxpayers’ money to 
ferret out the Communists here, surely we are not 
going to be so foolish as to permit the Government 
to give billions to help the Soviets to greater power. 

Russia has blotted out all the freedoms we be- 
lieve in; then why should we aid that country, why 
be its ally? 


New York, N. Y. A. KINGSLEY 


FAMOUS CONVERT 


EpiTor: In the story of the career of Pierre Tous- 
saint, outstanding New York Negro Catholic 
(AMERICA, June 28), mention is made of the col- 
lection of his letters and papers at the New York 
Public Library. 

Among the letters is one in which Alexander 
Hamilton’s granddaughter, Mrs. E. H. Schuyler, 
says that on the following morning she was going 
to the Sacred Heart convent in Houston Street to 
be present at the reception of her niece, and she 
asks Toussaint to give her the proper prayer-book 
to be used and tell her how she should act. 

This niece was Sarah Jones, one of the favorite 
converts of Archbishop Hughes. When he received 
her into the Church, Mother Seton’s daughter, 
Catherine, a Sister of Mercy, was her sponsor. The 
ceremony at the convent was the “clothing” after 
her novitiate. She entered in 1845. Mother Jones, 
who succeeded the famous Mother Hardey as 
Vicar of the New York Sacred Heart foundation, 
and by her great executive ability and success as 
an educator carried on the progress of the New 
York branch of the Society to its world-wide fame 
in accomplishments, knew Toussaint, and often told 
how edified she used to be on seeing him begging 
at St. Peter’s for his charities. 

New York, N. Y. K. M. B. 


SOMERSAULT 


EpiTor: It will be very interesting to watch the 
changes in the Communist party line, now that 
the Soviet Union is in the war. At present, the 
comrades are a bit confused by the sudden turn 
of events. Never for a moment did they believe that 
Hitler would ever attempt to attack the Soviet 
Union. Not after concluding a gentleman’s non- 
aggression pact with the USSR. 

Out of curiosity I want to Union Square the day 
Hitler declared war on Russia to discover the local 
Communist reaction to the event. The reaction was 
the same as the day the Nazi-Soviet pact was 
signed. The comrades were caught off their guard 
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and were rather cagey about answering questions. 

After listening to hundreds of conversations 
dealing with the war, I left with the impression 
that the disillusioned Communists are awaking to 
the fact that Hitler cannot be trusted. The Com- 
munists were indignant about the fact that Hitler 
violated the non-aggression pact. Their indignation 
was but a reflection of Mr. Molotov’s statement to 
the citizens of the Soviet Union in which he said: 

This unheard-of attack upon our country is per- 

fidy unparalleled in the history of civilized nations. 
The attack on our country was perpetrated despite 
the fact that a treaty of non-aggression had been 
signed by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and Germany, and that the Soviet Government had 
most faithfully abided by all the provisions of this 
treaty. The attack upon our country was perpetra- 
ted despite the fact that during the entire period 
of operation of this treaty the German Government 
could not find grounds for a single complaint against 
the USSR as regards observance of the treaty. 

Though I found a tremendous amount of con- 
fusion among the Communists, since the entrance 
of Russia has changed the present imperialist war 
into a war for the safeguarding of democracy, it 
was possible to get an idea of the new party line. 
From what I understand it is going to take the 
shape of backing the war efforts of England and 
this country. I understand the American Peace 
Mobilization stopped picketing the White House 
the day hostilities broke out. 

We can also expect to see the strength and pres- 
tige of the Communist Party grow. All those who 
left the party as a result of the pact will be climb- 
ing back on the bandwagon. The Bundles for 
Britain boys will be forced to take a lenient attitude 
to the Communists. 

Russia is now a democracy. Finland, according 
. to the papers, is a Fascist State. The more I read 
the papers the less I understand. 

New York, N. Y. STANLEY VISHNEWSKI 


MISSING LINK 


EpITor: Now and then business calls me to that 
seven million racial conglomeration you Gotham- 
ites seem to imagine really is The Universe. Be- 
tween waits I like to wander about looking up the 
historic Catholic landmarks there that I read about 
in AMERICA, especially those connected with that 
great native born New Yorker, the venerable 
Mother Seton, in the cause of whose beatification 
I am a most earnest advocate. Last week I thought 
I would like to see the place where she was born, 
but, to my surprise, and, although I had the assis- 
tance of the United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, no positive available record of the location 
could be found. 

According to the Seton family Bible, she was 
married in 1794 at her father’s residence in John 
Street. She was nineteen years old, and, as families 
seldom “moved” in those days, and, as there then 
were no maternity clinics, etc., it is safe to assume 
that, like all other babies at that time, she also was 
born at home, the residence of her father, Dr. 
Richard Bayley. It was a cottage surrounded by a 
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garden east of Broadway, a section now favored 
by the jewelry, clock makers and optical goods 
trades. Some more astute researcher may do better 
on this expedition than I did. 

Failing in this exploration, so much has been 
said recently about the proposed changes at the 
Battery Park, my steps were turned down to No. 8 
State Street where Mother Seton went to live as a 
bride; where the ten happy years of her married 
life were spent, and where her five children were 
born. 

The strong-built walls of the old mansion are 
still standing, but I was told it has long lacked a 
tenant and the interior is in a sad state of disin- 
tegration. 

She did not return there when she came back a 
widow from Italy in 1804, and the old house had 
numerous occupants until 1885, when the Luther- 
ans bought it, and used it until 1917 for their Mis- 
sion for German Immigrant Girls. They sold it 
then for $65,000, retaining a mortgage on it of 
$56,500 which is really now, because of current 
values, a practical ownership that no doubt would 
gladly be relinquished to any one of our Catholic 
millionaires who would take it over and restore it 
to the charming house on the harbor waterfront 
Mother Seton writes of so enthusiastically in her 
letters. It seems a most attractive opportunity for 
so fruitful a disposition of some of the idle money 
we hear has been accumulating in New York’s 
nearby financial circles. 


Baltimore, Md. PACA 


COOPERATION 


EpiTor: It is hoped that the following remarks 
will help to bring about an all-out Catholic Action 
effort, now. 

It seems to me that this present world revolu- 
tion will eventually develop into a battle to the 
death between the powers of darkness, represented 
by the dictators, and the powers of light, as repre- 
sented by the Pope. 

Now our Blessed Lord said: “I am the Way, 
the Truth and the Life.” The dictators deny this. 
They claim that they are. They believe that 
murder, lying, stealing,—anything is justified if 
the State benefits. 

Well, we know who is right. So it would seem 
a wise thing to heed the pleadings of our spiritual 
leaders and try to find out what is meant by “Re- 
constructing the Social Order.’”’ About the best 
way to do this is to belong to a discussion club. 
In this way, we will be cooperating with our Holy 
Father the Pope and be performing a real patriotic 
service for our God and country. 

Winthrop, Mass. H. 





(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, and merely tolerates lengthy 
epistles.) 
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CUT FLOWERS MAKE NO SAINTS 


JAMES £. WHITEHEAD 








THE little girl of Lyons, Saint Blandina, could have 
written a best seller. The book would have been 
entitled Manners in the Arena, or What to Do 
When Fed to the Lions. She could have been an 
Emily Post in her day. She knew what to do in 
such circles. First she looked pityingly up at the 
Imperial Roman Legate in his box seat, not with 
disdain, but with real pity, which means love and 
sorrow. Then she laughed at him; again, not with 
disdain, but he did look so funny thinking all the 
time that the joke was on her. At the lions she 
smiled; they were not being fooled. 

Now, do you know what to do in an amphi- 
theatre? Would you feel embarrassed in such so- 
ciety? Would you know what to say? If you do 
not, you are not yet a polished Christian gentle- 
man or gentlewoman. You may be a realist, you 
may have the simplicity and truthfulness of a sav- 
age who lives close to Mother Earth, the good sense 
of a man who lives his life among machines and 
big business, but you are not yet truly refined. 

The notion has long existed that there is some 
intimate connection between saints and flowers. 
How the people who cherished this notion and 
passed it on from the beginning originally got it 
is hard to say; not, certainly from naked-eye ob- 
servation of holy people. There is no connection 
but some hold the tradition sacred and pass it on. 

The flowers that are considered an inseparable 
adjunct of sanctity, are not wild flowers, not those 
hardy, strong-but-delicate blooms that wrest their 
substance from unyielding clay, not even those 
more sheltered blossoms that endure the elements 
in rich valleys. They are hot-house plants. They 
grow, over-large and over-lush, along with the gold 
fish in glass shops, and would die if left open to 
the brutal atmosphere in which the red-blooded 
modern must pass his vigorous life. 

I have a suspicion of how this notion arose. 
Snatches of the hymns that our Victorian ancestors 
gave us run through my head: “Flowers of the 
fairest, flowers of the rarest,” “Blossoms today,” 
“Sunset glories slowly fade and die.” (I pray daily 
that God will send us a saint hymn-writer, like 
Saint Ambrose and Saint Thomas Aquinas.) Flow- 
ers are a metaphor. Flowers were put on this earth 
to suggest the thought of God. Nobody knew this 
better than the Little Flower. She spoke occa- 


sionally about flowers, but she was above flowers. 
She knew that she was far superior to any flower 
that ever bloomed. She had no sentimental grief 
over dead flowers. She never for a moment placed 
her affection in flowers. She would have been will- 
ing to see all flowers annihilated, burnt at the stake, 
if it were something that God wanted. Flowers led 
her to God. We have somehow been led from God 
to flowers. 

From flowers the reasoning goes a step farther. 
Flowers are a part of holiness. But flowers have 
to do with emotion. Therefore the saints are emo- 
tional people. And emotion is something which can- 
not be indulged in by the rugged individualist who 
battles the modern fates. At least, if the flowers 
thesis is not admitted, sanctity really has to do with 
emotion, does it not; the Saints are people, are they 
not, who display emotion frequently? 

It is strange that these same people who are 
shy of emotion can admire Shakespeare as a great 
man (and that he was). They can read King Lear 
and wish that they could write something like it. 
They can give themselves over to the mood that 
Beethoven felt in overcoming his fear of blindness. 
They can watch Don Ameche die as Stephen Foster 
and simply weep. 

The fact is that we grant that art helps to make 
us more human. That it arouses pity and fear and 
love, and teaches us to have the proper feeling for 
other peoples’ griefs and joys. A man who laughs 
when he should cry, or at least be very sober, is a 
savage. Art teaches us to hate the right things (I 
wish the movies always did that) and to love the 
right things. Art does not educate by suppressing 
emotion, but by directing it. Art makes our emo- 
tional reactions keener. And we are the more hu- 
man for it. Anyone will allow emotion over created 
objects. But some feel that emotion at the thought 
of God is maudlin. Affection for one’s mother is 
the quality of a gentleman, but to feel emotional 
over God our Father is considered something too 
soft, too pink and baby-blue. 

The Saints did experience emotion, and they de- 
veloped this side of their nature as an artist de- 
velops it. They were and are (those who live to- 
day) the more human for it. Anyone who “looks 
at God all day” is bound to be refined by the ex- 
perience. Nobody thinks that there is any advan- 
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tage in being dull. Nobody admires dull people. 
Except each dull person himself. Nobody thinks 
that dullness is an advantage even for the one who 
must endure the rugged reality (platitude of in- 
experience) of the world. Among animals the oyster 
is possibly the least sociable. He is that because 
he does not react easily. 

Saint Blandina, the slave girl, was cultured. She 
was as calm and unembarrassed in the presence of 
the lions that clawed her to death as before the 
polite society (Roman realists, no doubt) who sent 
out the lions. She did it without practice. Her emo- 
tions were trained. Sanctity consists in the proper 
evaluation of things. It has nothing to do with 
flowers. Sanctity means loving the right things and 
hating the right things, and living accordingly. 
Mere art does not demand the last of these three. 
There lies the reason why not all great artists are 
saints, or even gentlemen. 


CHAT IN CHARCOAL 


RAYMOND A. GRADY 








ONE thing puzzles me very much. Every time I 
read a story of the Graustark type, I find that the 
King, separated from his companions while hunting 
—and a very silly thing to do, what with the jeal- 
ousy of the neighboring state of Moronia—always 
puts up for the night at the humble home of a char- 
coal burner. No matter in what part of his king- 
dom he is lost, he is sure to find at eventide a hum- 
ble charcoal burner at home, waiting to welcome 
him. 

From what I can discover, reading Graustark 
novels, these charcoal burners, in the forests of the 
Old World, are thicker even than the trees. They 
swarm all over the place, burning charcoal days 
and succoring errant kings nights. It is a very lucky 
thing that the kings always get lost at eventide; 
otherwise the poor charcoal burners never would 
get any work done. 

The thing that is puzzling me is that I have been 
around for a very long time, but I do not recall 
ever having seen commercial charcoal. That is not 
to say there is no such thing. Bless you, no! There 
may be just tons—or would it be “cords?’—of it 
lying all around me. I am not very observant. 

The only charcoal I ever have seen came in sticks 
about six inches long, and about as thick as one of 
those large knitting needles with which debutantes 
stab you in the eye in theatres nowadays. It was 
used by an artist friend to get his shadows. He had 
white chalk to achieve his high lights. 

There is, of course, the charcoal tablet that is 
used to relieve indigestion or something, but that is 
even smaller than the charcoal the artist uses. 

It makes me wonder what becomes of all the 
charcoal these charcoal burners burn. There was, 
once, the charcoal heater, used to keep the feet 
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warm on sleigh rides. But with the de-evolution of 
the horse, that market must have collapsed, and it 
was never very large anyway. 

Now, there must be a tremendous amount of the 
stuff produced. Why, in Love and Intrigue, alone, 
there was a whole colony of charcoal burners, liv- 
ing in a forest. And it is not much of a job to burn 
a tree. I mean, you get hold of a good tree and a 
match and there you are. It wouldn’t take a man 
a minute. And those fellows were described as 
“hard working” men. That would seem to indicate 
eight hours a day. Just imagine what one man, 
given a good thick forest and a box of matches, 
could do in the course of eight hours! 

I do not recall, offhand, any charcoal burners 
among my acquaintances. I certainly should have 
some, because Maine, as is well known, is practi- 
cally nothing but trees, and of course, bears. We 
might as well rule out the bears, because they are 
of no earthly use in making charcoal; you must 
have trees. And we really have those, here in 
Maine. Yet we seem to have no charcoal burners. 
A very mysterious thing. 

We raise our children to be stenographers, archi- 
tects, teachers and potato farmers, even automo- 
bile salesmen; all professions that are overcrowded. 
Our automobile salesmen, for instance, have come 
to the point where they have only their fellow 
salesmen for customers. Our architects are design- 
ing houses for each other. Our stenographers are 
taking one another’s dictation. Our teachers go to 
Massachusetts for employment. Some of those Mas- 
sachusetts kids need teachers, at that. And our 
potato farmers have entrenched themselves behind 
barbed-wire entanglements to repel the Governor 
of Idaho, reputedly heading this way with a carload 
of Idaho potatoes. 

The trouble is, I think, that our stupid offspring 
prefer white-collar jobs, in which they starve, to 
overall-jobs which would enable them, in no time 
at all, to hire all the white-collar men they need. 

I have no sons to take up this charcoal-burning 
profession, and my daughters are teachers-pointed- 
for-Massachusetts. And I never recall reading of a 
female charcoal burner, anyway. But if I had some 
sons, you can bet they would be charcoal burners. 
No expensive training; no costly equipment. Just a 
few matches and some trees! With our natural re- 
sources in Maine, with the all-too-evident lack of 
charcoal burners, they would be rich in no time. 

I am sure with our Yankee ingenuity and mod- 
ern methods we could produce the stuff much 
cheaper than they do in Europe. There is, of course, 
the question of what we would do with all that 
charcoal after we got it burned. There must be a 
big market for it, or why were so many men en- 
gaged in the business in the Old World? A big 
market, I mean, besides the artificial one created 
by persons who like steaks broiled over charcoal. 
With the European supply curtailed by this war 
that is going on, where are we to get charcoal? 

I must look into the whole thing more closely. 
Maybe I have a gold mine here. Maybe I have the 
answer—short of war—to our unemployment prob- 
lem! 
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NEAR GREEK TRAGEDY, 
BUT TOO SENTIMENTAL 


No One Now Witt Know. By E. M. Delafield. 

Harper and Bros. $2.50 
IN telling her story, the author has made use of an in- 
geniously artificial structure; she tells the story back- 
wards. It is a bit like a drama; there is a prolog, a 
long scene and an epilog, and then another long 
scene. In the first short chapter, we are introduced to 
a party of English people who are travelling by train 
down through France in the year 1939. As they pass 
Nice, one of the girls remarks that a grand-uncle of 
hers had died and been buried in Nice. From the sub- 
sequent conversation, we gather that he had been the 
grandfather of two others in the party and that he had 
been known by the name of Lucy. Curtain—and we 
never see them again. This is to be the story of that 
grand-uncle, Lucian Lempriére, but we do not see him 
yet. 

The curtain rises now in 1904 and on the stage is 
Callie, Lucy’s daughter, who, at the age of twelve, is 
returning from the Barbadoes to England to live with 
her aunts. This chapter is truly charming and we fol- 
low the story through until 1918. Curtain—and we are 
back to 1872 and the main part of the plot. This is the 
story of Cecilia, Callie’s grandmother, and of her chil- 
dren, Fred, Lucy, Fanny and “little Kate.” 

This chapter brings us to the year 1901 and the end 
of the book when Cecilia, Fred and the infant Callie 
go out to the Barbadoes. If you think that this outline 
is complicated, it is in truth quite simple compared to 
the book. 

For the most part, the atmosphere is one of pathos, 
of tragedy; and, somewhat after the fashion of the 
Greek tragedies, disaster comes from within, from weak- 
nesses in the persons themselves, with this difference, 
that here the flaw is in all cases (with one notable ex- 
ception) a real moral defect; so that the pity aroused 
is sentimental rather than authentic. The one notable 
exception is “little Kate” who is almost continuously on 
the stage—and she steals the show. The book is in- 
triguing, interesting enough, and “little Kate” lifts it a 
bit above the ordinary and makes it almost worth 
while. ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


SUMMARY OF IDEALS 
OF THREE FAITHS 


THE RELIGIONS oF Democracy. By Louis Finkelstein, 

J. Elliot Ross, William Adams Brown. Devin-Adair 

Co. $2 
IN recent years organized attacks on religion itself have 
been carried out on a vast scale. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of attacks on particular dogmas and institutions 
but of a frank denial of the existence of God and of a 
deliberate campaign to kill belief in Him. To present 
a united front to the common foe, the great religious 
groups have sought to stress the fundamental points on 
which they all agree, without losing sight of disagree- 
ments on which no compromise is possible. Such collab- 
oration will be fruitful only if its limits are clearly seen 
and respected. It will be possible only if the groups 
concerned have a closer and friendlier understanding of 
one another than has hitherfo been the case. To foster 
such an understanding the National Conference of 








THE JESUITS of the 
MIDDLE UNITED STATES 


by Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. 


The Reality of History 
Portrayed in the Living 
Words of Its Actors. 


Nothing lends more reality to history than to 
hear the living words of its actors. This is 
typically the plan of the present work. Literally 
thousands of unpublished Jesuit letters and re- 
ports in various languages have been read, their 
contents sifted and significant passages from 
the same or even the entire document set before 
the reader. One feels brought into very close 
touch with these missionaries, educators and 
parish-priests of another day as they engaged 
with admirable devotion in their great adven- 
ture of winning the West for Christ. 


The living words of its actors, brought to light 
from archives of Europe, Canada and the United 
States, picture the heroic struggles of men 
whose sole objective was the winning of the 
West for Christ and civilization. Here, too, is 
the history of higher Catholic education in 
St. Louis, Louisiana, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Denver, etc. 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL LIBRARIES 


“Father Garraghan has produced a work which 
immediately becomes indispensable to all libra- 
ries and all students who are concerned with 
the history of the region to which it is devoted. 
The careful perusal of such a record should 
constitute a potent antidote to the manifesta- 
tions of religious intolerance, which in the past 
have from time to time disgraced America.” 
—Milo M. Quaife in 

New York Herald Tribune 


Recommended by History Scholars as 
a “Must” for Every Library. 
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Christians and Jews has sponsored this book, which con- 
tains a clear and adequate statement of Judaism, Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism in Creed and Life. 

The Catholic spokesman is Father J. Elliot Ross, whose 
many years of work among non-Catholics have given 
him an unusual insight into their difficulties in under- 
standing the Church. It would be hard to find a better 
brief statement of the Catholic position, and it should 
be particularly useful to the audience for whom it is 
written. The Protestant and Jewish spokesmen, Dr. 
William A. Brown and Dr. Louis Finkelstein, have had 
a more difficult task than Father Ross. He has sum- 
marized the official teaching of the Church, which all 
Catholics accept. They have not been able to speak with 
such assurance because they cannot commit their col- 
leagues, among whom there are great differences of 
opinion. But they have contributed excellent summaries 
of the ideals to which the more orthodox Jews and 
Protestants cling. The three papers make the possibili- 
ties and limitations of cooperation quite clear. 

Frantic efforts are being made today to convince us 
that the future of religion is bound up with the future 
of democracy. The truth lies the other way around. 
Democracy developed from the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion and can flourish only as long as it is true to its 
origins. Wherever religion decays democracy is doomed. 
Americans who love democracy can serve it best by act- 
ing on this truth. If they neglect it we must fear for 
America and democracy. FLORENCE D. COHALAN 


WAY TO BE HAPPY 
IS TO BE GOOD 


THis Way Happiness. By Rev. C. P. Bruehl, Ph.D. 

The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50 
MOST interesting, concise and masterful, and above all 
else, pleasing to the reader, is This Way Happiness. 
Father Bruehl avoids any approach to controversies. His 
work is a clear exposition of positive principles of moral 
action. In the writings of authors on ethical subjects, 
too frequently emphasis seems to be placed on a series 
of “don’ts.” The consequence is a false impression in 
the minds of many students that ethics hampers, con- 
strains human activity. Father Bruehl insists constantly 
on the positive knowledge and the positive urge of moral 
action as the way to human happiness. Moral truth ex- 
pands our knowledge of how to act. It is the truth that 
makes us free, free for the development of our human 
capabilities, material and spiritual, individual and social. 

The title of the book makes clear the purpose of the 
author—to emphasize the relationship between moral 
action and human happiness, and to bring into focus 
the reasonableness of following ethical precepts in hu- 
man endeavor. Father Bruehl does demonstrate his 
thesis, that the way to happiness is through the attain- 
ment of moral goodness. 

Possibly a general survey of the field of ethics should 
not be criticized because the author summarizes briefly 
some sections of moral culture. Yet it is to be regretted 
that Father Bruehl, who manifests ability in clear ex- 
position of ethical principles, has abbreviated many 
chapters which deal with practical considerations of 
special ethics. 

The quotations from men of eminence used to con- 
firm assertions are apt and very informative. But some 
of these citations are from bitter adversaries of the 
fundamental principles of Christian ethics. To avoid con- 
fusion in the minds of readers, more adequate treatment 
of false ethical principles would seem to be advisable. 

This work of Father Bruehl is a beautiful and posi- 
tive exposition of ethical goodness as the way to human 
happiness. It is a reasonable appeal to men and to na- 
tions to be guided by moral principles in the pursuit of 
peace on earth to men of good will. 

JOSEPH F. MacDONNELL 




















THE Princess. By Phil Stong. Farrar and Rinehart. 


SHE was an orphan on an Iowa farm. She was brought 
up by a grown-up brother and the handy man, Uncle 
Jake, and she developed into the most improbable mas- 
culine young lady the county ever saw. In a way, it 
was too bad she grew old enough to be the heroine of 
a romance, because Mr. Stong dissipates all the normal 
emotions and passions into windy and wordy little ed- 
dies that blow off nowhere. The author is so interested 
in jeering at the decencies, so ready with his sophis- 
ticated winks and broad remarks, that he cannot pause 
to direct his characters into the path of true love. 

It is a pity that Mr. Stong bothers with a book of 
this kind. He flashes hints of power three times—the 
one day the Princess went to school, the day of Ep- 
worth’s wedding, and the day that Weldon, the lover, 
makes his point. Apart from those twenty or twenty- 
five pages, there is just a welter of irreverence for the 
Holy Bible and the Holy Name, perversions of Scripture 
texts, some generally-prohibited expletives, and a hearty 
slap on the back, recurrent about every five pages, for 
Uncle Jake, a libidinous old rake, who controls the book 
with the raciness of his speech and the recital of ill- 
smelling misconduct. 

We have, all in all, a “princess” with the strength 
and agility of a prize-fighter; a preacher, who surrend- 
ers his spiritual leadership to be a “regular guy”; a 
debutante, who talks shrilly to her father about his 
amusing habit of adultery; a lover, who is lost in a mist 
of selfishness, and more emphatic than all the rest, the 
saddest specimen conceivable, an impure-minded old 
man. They just don’t jell; they sprawl and then quiver 
for a moment as they fall off the author’s spoon. But 
they curse and swear most modernistically in the proc- 
ess—because this book is “high” with linguistic free- 
dom. Don’t they cover certain barrels any more to pre- 
vent the cat from dragging “high” things in on the rug? 

RAYMOND J. McINNIS 


THE CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT By C. S. Forester. 

Little, Brown and Co. $2.50 
DURING the last year of the war of 1812, Captain Pea- 
body sails in the frigate Delaware from New York to 
run the British blockade. American shipping had been 
swept from the sea, our ports were crowded with idle 
ships and idle sailors, and our active navy was repre- 
sented by only a few frigates and privateers preying 
on the rich cargoes of England. Helped by the obscurity 
of a blizzard, the captain was able to elude the British 
and once at sea he worked havoc in the vicinity of the 
West Indies, defeating the warships that were convoy- 
ing fleets of merchantmen, till he was cornered in Mar- 
tinique by three of the enemy ships. 

Adventure, high and fast, marks this story as a fitting 
companion of the author’s earlier trilogy on Captain 
Hornblower. Romance enters and slows up the action 
toward the end, but it offers a pleasing contrast to the 
rugged life at sea in wartime, though too much atten- 
tion is given to the physical side of marriage and its 
secondary purposes, to the obscuring of its primary 
purpose in the establishment of a family. The Captain’s 
religious outlook is dimmed by boyhood experiences in 
which the Bible was associated with his father’s drunken 
orgies that usually ended with a beating for the boy. 
A temperance note is sounded in the Captain’s fight 
against his inclination to drink. WiLutiaM A. Dowp 


Saint IcNatrus LOYOLA AND Prayer. By the Most 

Reverend Alban Goodier, S.J. Benziger Bros. $2.75 
THIS book, the last to issue from the gifted pen of Arch- 
bishop Goodier, is an attempt to explain the mind of 
Saint Ignatius Loyola on prayer. Confining himself to 
the annotations and the first two meditations of Loyola’s 
master-work, the Spiritual Exercises, the author gives a 
clear and fairly comprehensive idea of the Jesuit found- 
er’s teaching on prayer. 

Ignatian prayer did not suddenly come upon the six- 
teenth-century scene like another Melchisedech, “with- 
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out father, without genealogy, having no beginning of 
days”; rather it was like a plant, with its roots firmly 
embedded in the soil cultivated by Saint Benedict, Saint 
Bernard, Saint Bruno, Saint Dominic, Saint Bonaven- 
ture, Ludolph of Saxony, and brought to glorious 
maturity by the master gardener, Saint Ignatius Loyola. 
Loyola’s originality consisted in uniting what they had 
written with his own spiritual experiences, thus pro- 
ducing ways of prayer that adapted the rich experience 
of the past to the changed conditions of the present. 
From the ascetical and mystical literature, a field well 
known to him, the author quotes parallel passages from 
Saint Theresa and Saint John of the Cross to show 
that Saint Ignatius was one with them in his funda- 
mental attitude toward prayer. He was not the startling, 
daring innovator that some moderns imagine him. 
Retreatants and directors will welcome this volume 
of a saintly priest and prelate who was much in de- 
mand as a retreat master up to his death. A revealing 
memoir of the late Archbishop, written by his intimate 
friend, Father H. Keane, S.J., serves as an introduction 
to the book. Ropert J. WILLMEs, S.J. 


THE QuINTS Have A FamiLy. By Lillian Barker. 

Sheed and Ward. $1.75 
BIOLOGICAL accident! A materialistic term and, in 
some contexts, bordering on the blasphemous. Reading 
Lillian Barker’s beautiful book will make one realize 
this. There is nothing soft or gushy in her presentation 
of the Quints as a five-fold “Bundle from Heaven.” How 
well a competent, devoted and religous father and an 
ideal mother realized that God’s kindly Providence was 
no accident is beautifully portrayed. 

Some may feel that enough has been written about 
the Jumelles Dionne, but little or nothing of truth has 
been written about their parents. Miss Barker tells how 
they came to be considered by the ribald as marvels, as 
commercially minded parents by others. All this is ut- 
terly false and torturously cruel. For when one meets 
Oliva and Elzire Dionne through Miss Barker’s intro- 
duction, one begins to feel that much of the fascination 
of the Quints and their instinctive, precocious devotion 
to their patron Saints, etc., may be largely a matter of 
splendid inheritance. 

Heroism, charm, humor, near and real tragedy—the 
book has all of it. It will make us all pray that the legal 
kidnap of the Quints soon end and that they may be 
restored to their Catholic home. JOHN B. BROLAN 


THE LETTERS OF SAINT BONIFACE. Translated by Eph- 

raim Emerton. Columbia University Press. $3 
THE late Dr. Emerton, who was Winn Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University, spent his 
last years in the translation of these Letters of Saint 
Boniface, the Englishman who went out from Crediton 
in Devonshire to become the Apostle of Germany. It is 
the kind of task that would be a labor of love to any 
scholar; but, as the editor of this series says, Dr. Emer- 
ton had his own canons in the translation of Latin texts. 

For one of the most important letters in the whole 
collection is that of Pope Gregory II to Boniface which, 
as such reliable theologians as Lehmkuhl hold, has to 
do with a case of nullity of marriage by reason of the 
impediment of impotence. But you would never get that 
idea from Dr. Emerton’s translation. And if in so im- 
portant a document Dr. Emerton followed his own inner 
light, how is the student to feel toward the rest of the 
translations? 

Again, there is an Introduction by the translator, in 
which he more than hints that the Christian Church 
was exclusive and intolerant; that Christianity refused 
to be absorbed into any kind of syncretism. And that, 
to say the least, is a peculiar attitude to be adopted 








by a professor of ecclesiastical history! 

But granted that a student (and only students will 
appreciate this work) may have access to the Latin 
originals, these translations are very welcome, graceful 
in style, and, of course, a valuable light on the history 
of the Church in the eighth century. Henry Watts 


KINDLY LIGH A second Cardinal Newman 
BOOK OF PRAYERS 
DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, S.J. 
Choice of the Spiritual Book Associates — Price $2.58 
Tue America Press - $3 Park Place - New York, N. Y. 
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MUSIC 


UNUSUALLY interesting was the four-day session of 
the sixth Catholic School Music Contest Festival held at 
Town Hall, New York. 

It was sponsored by Rev. William R. Kelly, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of The Archdiocese of New York and 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancey, Superinten- 
dent of Schools of the Diocese of Brooklyn, in coopera- 
tion with the Music Education League, Isabel Lowen, 
President. This educational organization was founded 
in 1923 and has proved an inspiration and aid for 250,- 
000 children and adults. 

On the opening day of the Festival the first cup went 
to the elementary school band of St. Raymond’s School, 
Lynbrook, Long Island, conducted by Robert Hoffman. 
They played Finlandia by Sibelius and Baumann’s Mig- 
nonette Overture. 

A second cup was presented to the high school band 
of LaSalle Academy, Manhattan, William Summers, 
conductor, playing Rossini’s William Tell Overture and 
One Beautiful Day, by Hildreth. 

Carrying away gold medals on this occasion were the 
boys of the Regis High School Trumpet Trio and their 
pianist, playing Trumpeters Three. They were coached 
by Joseph Sobel and will receive the Music Education 
League’s gold medal. The following afternoon was de- 
voted to choruses. One winner was the primary chorus 
Group A, from Saint Jerome’s School, Bronx, directed 
by Anne Galligan. These children sang a required num- 
ber The Fairy Found a Farthing by Rowley, Lullaby 
by Mother Stevens and Brahm’s Little Dustman. Two 
more cups were won by the same school. The first was 
given to the junior girls’ chorus who sang a Slovakian 
Folk Song, Morning Comes Early. The senior girls’ 
chorus received the second cup, singing Brahm’s Lullaby 
(required) Agnus Dei—Gregorian Mode V (required) and 
I Know a Bank by Horn. Margaret McShane directed 
both choruses. 

The boys’ chorus of Our Lady of Mercy Boys’ School, 
Bronx, won a cup with their beautiful singing of an old 
Irish Folk Song, The Fox’s Conversation. Sister M. 
Mauricia directed. Another deserving winner in the boys 
group was Saint Teresa’s Boy’s School, Brooklyn, sing- 
ing Schubert’s Hark, Hark the Lark, under the direction 
of Richard Schwende. 

Two more cups were given to the senior chorus of 
Saint Ephrem’s School, Brooklyn and a mixed chorus 
from the same school. Both were conducted by Sister 
Marie Bernarde. It must not go unsaid that this group 
did the best singing of the competition. One will not 
hear the Italian Folk Song Tiritomba sung with more 
perfection. They proved that the fresh charm of the 
child’s voice is far beyond that of the adult when used 
lightly. 

On the third afternoon the Choir of Saint Ephrem’s 
Catholic Church, Brooklyn, directed by Sister Marie 
Bernarde did superior singing as did the Cherub Choir 
of Our Lady of Lourdes School, Queens Village. It was 
a joy to hear these children, directed by Giovanni Cama- 
jani, singing The Joy of the Way, a required number, 
by Mother Stevens. 

The senior choir of Saint Louis Academy, Pleasant 
Plains, South Island, conducted by Louis Bartinique, was 
the third winner. 

The two winning orchestras were those of the Sacred 
Heart High School, Yonkers, conducted by Mary Comey 
and Regis High School, led by Louis Sobel. 

The concluding day of the contest was given to High- 
School glee clubs. St. Nicholas of Tolentine High School, 
Bronx, carried away three of the four cups won dur- 
ing the afternoon, the boys’ glee club of Saint Peter’s 
High School, New Brighton, winning the fourth cup. 

ANNABEL COMFORT 
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THEATRE 








TRIUMPHS OF ’40-’41. The New York theatrical sea- 
son of '40-’41 died painlessly last month, leaving a trail 
of glory in its wake. It was a season remarkable in 
more ways than one. First of all, recall its slow and 
extremely dull beginning—a six-week period in which 
most of us grew very pessimistic about theatrical mat- 
ters and did not hesitate to show our pessimism. 

The second phenomenon of the season was a recovery 
so brisk and so brilliant that it made the theatre-going 
public sit up. Not only did our producers present us with 
a number of extremely good plays, but they brought 
back to us in the very best of these plays, our favorite 
actresses to play them, some of whom we had not seen 
in a worthy play for several seasons—Ethel Barrymore, 
Jane Cowl, Katharine Cornell. 

For good measure, and it was very good measure 
indeed, they threw in stars of the past, like Frances 
Starr, Carlotta Neilsen and others. And to show that 
they could do even more when they really wanted to, 
they showed us the first work of half a dozen coming 
stars rising dimly but unmistakably on the theatrical 
horizon. 

In short they gave us a season so altogether delightful 
that I’m not going to say one word in this outpouring 
about how many times they postponed announced plays. 
The producers certainly left us this year in a state of 
benign contentment with our theatrical fare during the 
past winter. 

Another outstanding feature of this season, however, 
which I might as well mention while I am about it, is its 
early and rather abrupt end. It is still rather hard to 
understand that. Plays like Old Acquaintance, which 
we had all expected to see run through the summer, 
folded up almost without due notice, and the only new 
offerings produced in June were the ill-fated Snookie, 
which should never have been produced at all, and Mr. 
Philip Yordan’s first and worthy play, Any Day Now, 
at the Studio Theatre. It is rarely indeed that our the- 
atrical season ends so early and so suddenly, but theatre 
lovers who are not gluttons have to admit that between 
October and June they had been given an extraordinari- 
ly good time. 

When it was over we all hastened to express our 
appreciation and to give our individual opinions about 
the season as a whole—its best plays, players and char- 
acteristic features. 

One of its most striking new features, it seemed to 
me, was the gratifying promptness with which its fail- 
ures were withdrawn from our view. There were sev- 
eral instances in which a play was taken off after only 
one performance. There were many more in which two 
performances were the limit, and almost without ex- 
ception the hopeless efforts, of which every season has 
a number, were suppressed at the end of a week. 

In this rush for perfection there were, of course, sev- 
eral plays ordered to the storehouse which might have 
been given more patience and effort. I shall write of 
these later. But on the whole the decisions were right. 
Too many producers have exhausted their first little 
bank accounts because James Forbes’ Chorus Lady re- 
quired a month or two of patience and tinkering before 
it caught the public fancy. As a rule (but as a rule to 
which there are only a few exceptions) a week’s run 
will reveal the presence or absence of a play’s appeal 
to the public. 

Those who are interested in figures may like to know 
that in the past season we were given forty-eight new 
plays, seven musical comedies, six revues, and ten re- 
vivals—as against sixty new plays, seven musical 
comedies, eight revues, and nine revivals the previous 
winter. Fewer and better seemed to be the producers’ 
new rule about plays. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
































FILMS 


CAUGHT IN THE DRAFT. Hollywood again shows its 
pioneer spirit by discovering something humorous about 
the Selective Service Act, and there is a good deal of 
vicarious fun in the military misadventures of a pub- 
licized private as detailed in this energetic comedy. 
David Butler’s direction points for entertainment rather 
than inspiration, and the quality of incident which holds 
for the entire picture indicates it is meant primarily for 
inexacting warm-weather audiences. A self-centered ac- 
tor attempts to impress the daughter of a general by 
enlisting in the army, confident all the while that he will 
be rejected. But his gesture wins him a uniform, and the 
Army gets the worst of the bargain, with the movie star, 
flanked by his valet and his agent, rewriting the whole 
book of military tactics. In true farcical fashion, he 
blunders into bravery. Bob Hope is himself again as the 
reluctant rookie, and he has ample opportunity for his 
peculiar brand of verbal comedy as well as broader 
escapades with airplane and tank. Lynn Overman and 
Eddie Bracken are his aides with Dorothy Lamour re- 
sponsible for recruiting. This is unrefined but very 
amusing entertainment, with the usual quota of ques- 
tionable lines limiting it to adults. (Paramount) 


MAIL TRAIN. This is a typically British film, even to 
its polite apology to the various branches of the British 
Government for presuming to show them in a comic 
light. But it is a suave and literate story of espionage, 
well-played and happily free from propaganda preach- 
ments, If Walter Forde’s pace is leisurely, it suits the 
plot which moves only from situation to situation. In- 
spector Hornleigh, that sharply defined character, is 
assigned with his slow-witted assistant to investigate 
minor pilfering of army stores, but his ambition to 
crown his memoirs with a chapter on the Fifth Column 
draws him into a spy chase which ends successfully on 
a speeding mail train. Gordon Harker’s performance as 
the Inspector has urbanity and dry humor and raises 
the melodrama to quite a respectable level. Allison 
Simms is his sentimental aide. Dependence on comedy 
rather than suspense distinguishes this picture. It will 
entertain adults. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE BIG STORE. When the Marx Brothers are turned 
loose in a well-ordered department store, the result is a 
farce which is calculated to amuse all but efficiency 
experts, floorwalkers and other tidy-minded persons. 
Groucho is introduced into this amorphous plot as a 
detective hired to guard a young singer who has in- 
herited half the store and all of its troubles, the latter 
arising from the machinations of a dishonest manager. 
From that point on, the story is a mere succession of 
mad scenes, with the glib Groucho dominating the com- 
edy until it falls apart completely during a tiring chase 
through the store on rollerskates and bicycles. Charles 
Riesner manages well except for the end, introducing 
musical solos by Chico and Harpo painlessly. Adults will 
find this hilarious at odd moments. (MGM) 


TIME OUT FOR RHYTHM. The stereotyped comment 
on all film musicals will serve for this melange of 
vaudeville fripperies and desiccated plot. The inane 
story of the breakup and reunion of partners in a the- 
atrical agency is bulwarked by the specialty dancing of 
Ann Miller, by the weird comedy styles of the Three 
Stooges and Brenda and Cobina, and by Glen Gray’s 
orchestra. Rudy Vallée, Rosemary Lane and Allen Jen- 
kins go through the motion of the action under Sidney 
Salkow’s uninspired direction. Adults may find some 
merit in Miss Miller’s dancing to compensate for a 
heavy and pointless production. (Columbia) 
THomas J. FITzMorRIs 


EYE EXAMINATIONS 


@ Three registered 
optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, to 
give you examinations 
and advice. 

®GLASSES 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. at reasonable: prices 
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College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND BS. 


Extensive Campus Borpgrinc oN Hupson River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 

















THE IMMACULATA 


of Washington, D. C. FULLY ACCREDITED 


JUNIOR COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
Also Dunblane Halli—Grades 1 to 8. Address the Registrar. 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Cendueted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 


secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. + ~% campus. 
Forty minutes from New Y 






































@ As you read this book, pray that the life of 
our Saviour may be the beacon light that will 
guide the rulers of nations and their peoples. 


The Public Life of Christ 


By the Rev. Thomas A. Becker, SJ. 

is a book that is most timely in these days when the 
world is turned into a veritable slaughter house. When 
you become weary of reading of the shambles of Europe, 
find peace and spiritual inspiration in “The Public Life 
of Christ.” It is a book to read and a book to give—to 
a layman, priest, or Religious. Price, $1.00, postpaid, or 
at your bookstore. 


Second Edition 


The Hidden Life of Christ 


By the Rev. Thomas A. Becker, S.J. 
@ Father Becker's book has been so well accepted that fr 
has been necessary to print a second edition. It is a book 
that appeals to priests, Sisters, and the devout. It is solid 
and beautifully written, and is recommended by the 
Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee. You will also 
recommend this book after you have read it. $1.00 « 
copy postpaid, or from your bookstore. 
APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER 


(Dept. A), 515 E. Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 
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N OTICEs. Rates Six Cents per Word. 


Payment to be made with order. 





“ME SHOIT IS STILL WED end I feels swell sence de sprinkler 
truck wend by!”"—How about helping that undernourished and under- 
privileged child to leave the gutter of city streets for a beneficial two 
week vacation in an ideal environment at Spring Valley, N. Y.? One 
dollar will defray all expenses of a day in camp and even a quarter 
will help provide a proper meal. Send some contribution now for the 
Fresh Air Camp for poor children to the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
in New York, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED—Catholic layman with experience for Catholic School for 
Young Boys in midwest. Public relations, coaching, administration, 
some teaching. State age, experience, qualifications, salary. Address: 
Boys School, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED: Holy Communion, 2 volumes by Father Dalgairns. America, 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 











DAD’S Original Scotch Oatmeal Cookies. 12 dozen for $1.25, express 
prepaid. Renz Bakery, 3854 Louisiana Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


“Successful Undertaking—Distinctly Useful,” says Yale Professor of 
College Misericordia Digest: Spiritual Reading. Dollar yearly. Dallas, 
Pennsylvania. 








JUST published: “A List of 5,000 Catholic Authors,” by John A. 
Fitzgerald (Officer of Public Instruction, France) and Lawrence A. 
Frank. A reference book for all libraries and checklist for cataloguers 

-< a books in public libraries. Price, $1.00. Continental Press, 
ion, N. Y. 





“Come Follow Me,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 25 cents a year, to 

encourage religious vocations among girls for all Sisterhoods. Address: 

= 150th Street, Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission 
ircle. 





GHOST WRITER: Please send directions for the return of letter of 
May 22nd. 


BOOKS FOR PRISONERS. Two libraries are being established in two 
district prisons. Father Scott’s books will do much . Please send 
books to Rev. G. A. Zema, S.J., 980 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
Room 801, New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McEvoy, Inc.). 
Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 


VOICE Training for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed by Clergy and 
Laity. Special rate for Speakers Course of ten lessons. Directress 
of Music, Notre Dame College, Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 
132 West 74th Street, New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet free. 


BOY Saviour Movement Publications. Jesus as Boy and Youth in 
Christian Education by Rev. Mario Barbera, S.J., Rome, Italy. Book- 
lets by Father Walsh: A Call of the Shepherd; Devotion to the Boy 
Saviour for the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; Indulgenced Prayer of the Devotion in 
27 languages. Any of the above booklets postpaid, ten cents (stamps 
accepted). Loyal and True Hymnal, cloth binding, gorteeté fifty cents. 
Prices of all above complete, postpaid, $1.00. Rev. W. H. Walsh, S.J., 
986 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RETREATS For Priests. Eight-day closed retreats for priests only, 
conducted in small groups by the Jesuit Fathers at the site of the 
martyrdom of St. Isaac Jogues. For 1941 Schedule and information 
address Rev. Ellwood F. McFarland, S.J., Director, Sacred Heart 
Retreat House, Auriesville, N. Y. 


SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys too. A man’s 
store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome your 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 























(Feast of St. Ann—July 26) 


GOOD ST. ANN 


PHILIP H. BURKETT, S.J. 


The origin and development of Devotion to St. Ann, 
Mother of the Blessed Virgin. St. Ann and Prayer; 
St. Ann, the model Wife; St. Ann in celestial Glory. 


10¢ . 100 for $7.00 - 1,000 for $60.00 


53 Park Place THE AMERICA PRESS New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


DRASTIC procedures were adopted. ... An Indiana man 
staged a picket-and-sit-down maneuver in front of his 
home to oust seven of his wife’s relatives from the 
house. He put up signs reading: “Dad on sit-down till 
in-laws and out-laws move.” Later he announced his 
action had won “a victory for the American home.”. . . 
In Oklahoma, Chief Red Bird, of the Cheyenne Indian 
tribe, withdrew his pickets from a local post-office build- 
ing. He had ordered the picketing to protest against a 
new mural portraying his ancestors. The pickets, dressed 
in full tribal regalia, carried signs reading: “Post-office 
mural unfair to Cheyenne Indians.” Objection to the 
mural was that the ancestral Cheyennes in it looked 
too much like Navajos; the horses resembled hobby 
horses; the young son of an ancient chief appeared with 
some of the characteristics of a “stumpy pig.” Instead 
of following the methods of early-day Indians when dis- 
pleased, and scalping the artist, Chief Red Bird showed 
the influence of civilization upon the Indian by picketing 
the post-office. At length, he removed Whiteface Bull, 
James Walking Coyote and other pickets when the post- 
master agreed to acquaint Washington with the Chey- 
enne attitude toward the mural. . . . Indications that 
back-seat driving was gaining official recognition ap- 
peared. Addressing a group of club women in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., the State Director of Motor Vehicles de- 
clared that back-seat driving is a “highly useful and 
honorable calling.”. . . Resourcefulness was manifested. 
In Charleston, S. C., when policemen and firemen sped 
to a home in response to frantic telephone calls, the 
man of the house informed them he had turned in the 
alarm because he wanted to be saved from a beating 
by his wife. He was fined for causing a false alarm... . 


TROUBLES were taken to courts. ... A Midwest farmer, 
named Knuckles, suing to recover a pig, hired a lawyer 
named Hogg. To aid his client, Hogg cited a decision 
made by Judge Pigg in a previous case. In the end, the 
pig of Knuckles was returned to him. . . . Science pushed 
on. In the Far West, medical leaders announced they 
had made an extract of ground-up fleas which, when 
introduced into humans, produces immunity to flea bites. 
Although the discovery is still in its infancy, already 
200 persons are invulnerable to fleas. . . . In New York, 
more than twenty per cent of the high-school seniors 
who took the State Regents examination in four-year 
English failed. . . . An Eastern college professor de- 
clared that college freshmen know less and less about 
English with each successive year. “The scores are con- 
siderably lower than they were four years ago,” he said. 
. . . Birthdays were observed. In Lake Placid, N. Y., a 
man who sang at the funeral of John Brown, famous 
abolitionist, celebrated his 10lst birthday. . . . In Penn- 
sylvania, a woman who sat on the platform while Lin- 
coln was delivering his Gettysburg address observed 
her ninety-first birthday. ... 


THE submarine O-9, in a diving operation, failed to 
come up again to the surface. Instead, it dropped to a 
440-foot depth where, experts said, the tremendous pres- 
sures crushed it. So fearful were the pressures at that 
depth that divers, equipped with the most modern equip- 
ment, could do practically nothing to save the trapped 
crew. ... There are other pressures besides those at the 
ocean’s bottom. ... There are tremendous pressures con- 
stantly radiating from the human race... . Only one 
religious organization has been able successfully to 
withstand these terrific pressures. All other religious 
organizations have been either badly dented or sunk. 
There must be a reason why the teachings of one 
Church never change, no matter what the pressure, and 
why the teachings of all others do change. There is a 
reason. THE PARADER 











